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DECEMBER, 1936 [I 


An Induction Address 


By HAROLD WILLIS DODDS 


Delivered at the Inauguration of William Alfred Eddy as President of 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


the inauguration of an alumnus of 

Princeton as the president of an 
institution founded by a Princeton 
man of an earlier day and whose 
name the college bears. The gradua- 
tion day of your founder antedates 
that of your president by just one 
hundred and twenty-four years. If 
Princeton therefore feels a certain 
sense of proprietorship in Hobart 
there is reason for it, and you will, I 
am sure, permit us on this occasion 
a modest glow of pride that you of 
Hobart have found one of our family 
worthy of the high responsibilities to 
which you have called him. The 
emotions of President Hopkins and 
of Dartmouth are doubtless some- 
what mixed, sorrow at the loss of a 
valued colleague mitigated by the 
satisfaction which self-sacrifice can 
induce when the surrender of a 
treasured gift is highly esteemed by 


|: IS a pleasure to be present at 
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the recipient. That you value your 
new President there can be no doubt. 
Evidence on that point I know to be 
overwhelming. He is fortunate in 
the great expectations you have for 
him. You are fortunate that he 
has accepted the challenge of these 
expectations. 

I have been instructed that my 
remarks today should be in the 
nature of an induction address to the 
new president; something similar, I 
take it, to the charge to the minister 
customary in church services, among 
Presbyterians at least, at which a new 
pastor is to be installed. Before the 
magnitude of such a task I am all but 
speechless. Consider the job of a 
president of a college or university. 
As the duties of the position have 
developed in the United States the 
post is almost too unrealistic and 
romantic to be filled by one single 
specimen of human clay. I once 
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saw a complete job specification 
drawn by the trustees of a university 
in search of a president. Talk about 
dual personalities! The gifts of a fin- 
ancier, business man, scholar, preacher, 
salesman, diplomat, politician, ad- 
ministrator, and Y.M.C.A. secretary 
were some of the qualifications enum- 
erated in addition to high moral 
character and a happy marriage to a 
charming wife. But various efforts 
to modify the mutually exclusive 
demands of the presidential office 
having failed, the only course is to 
accept it for what it is, a queer 
vocation, infested with worries but 
rich in satisfactions and opportunities. 

So my first word to President Eddy 
is: Do not believe the scores of people 
who undoubtedly have told you how 
impossible your new post will be. 
While a fairly thick skin is a desirable 
asset, a college community on the 
whole is composed of civilized people 
with the usual measure of charity and 
loyalty. Asagroup, college presidents 
seem to live to a good old age and 
their tenure of office is apt to be more 
secure, at least among the older 
institutions, than in many occupa- 
tions. From this observation I derive 
a considerable degree of comfort which 
I gladly transmit to Mr. Eddy. 


ETHER they will it or not, 

college presidents in these days 

are public characters whose endorse- 
ment is sought for all sorts of move- 
ments, some good, some patently 
spurious. Granted the public influ- 
ence of the office, an influence I am 
at a loss to explain, the proper extent 
and nature of a president’s extra- 
mural activities are difficult to deter- 
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mine. Since no general answer js 
possible, I prefer to turn to his real 
function as the head of a society of 
teachers and students. For it is a 
community he heads, not a factory 
or a regiment. His desk is the point 
at which the various plans and 
ambitions for the college converge, 
there to be sifted and directed into 
fruitful channels, but his position js 
not one of autocratic command. It 
should be one of leadership; the two 
are not the same. In teaching and 
scholarship, more than in most human 
activities, the letter killeth but the 
spirit giveth life. Apathetic, listless 
teaching is positively harmful to 
young minds. The spirit of inquiry 
can be nourished, the college atmos- 
phere can be made uplifting rather 
than depressing, only when the insti- 
tution is in truth a co-operative 
responsibility. And it is never to be 
forgotten that co-operation calls for a 
higher degree of individual compe- 
tence and wise leadership than raw 
individualism ever required. 

To the foreign observer the Ameri- 
can college is a curious composite of 
trustees, alumni, faculty, and stu- 
dents. The trustees exemplify the 
principle of lay control over the 
expert. From the board of trustees 
the president has the right to demand 
a diligent attention to the material 
welfare of the college and a jealous 
regard for its honor. He _ should 
expect also a broad understanding 
of the needs of the student in the 
modern world, a sympathetic grasp 
of the problems and aims of the 
faculty, and a rigid adherence to 
the line that divides the function of 
the expert (for education is an expert 
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trade) from that of the non-pro- 
fessional representative of the public 
interest. Fortunately, this division 
of responsibility is understood in our 
better academic institutions, but fail- 
ure to observe it militates daily 
against the public interest in govern- 
mental organizations and occasionally 
works ruin in universities and col- 
leges. Plato has put it in words that 
might be hung on the walls of every 
trustees’ room: “‘“The founders of a 
state ought to know the general 
forms in which poets cast their tales, 
but to make the tales is not their 
business.” On the other hand, the 
faculty as wise experts must accept 
the limitations of the expert by 
attending sympathetically to the ob- 
servations of the lay mind, to which 
in the last analysis all experts are 
responsible. There is nothing de- 
grading in this relationship which is 
the foundation stone of success for 
most co-operative enterprises. 

Of the faculty, the president has the 
right to demand effective teaching 
and a sincere regard for the individual 
student, not merely as a student, but 
as a prospective member of a leader- 
ship group in society. No professor 
can honestly draw his salary who 
considers his profession other than a 
vocation in the true sense of being 
directed by Providence toward a 
special work in life. 

To make teaching most effective, 
scholarship should be encouraged and 
time and facilities provided for faculty 
research. Lest you charge me at 
once with confusing the small college 
and the university let me remind you 
that scholarship and _ inspirational 
teaching are not incompatible but 
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complementary. The true teacher is 
a man of inquiring mind, not satisfied 
with a parasitical intellectual life but 
eager to discover truth as yet un- 
known. The college teacher who 
views knowledge as something in a 
dish to be passed around among his 
students without spilling is promptly 
exposed by undergraduates quick to 
detect the bluffer. I do not mean 
that the college should repeat the 
error of the universities which have 
placed such heavy premiums on re- 
search without distinguishing between 
that which is commonplace and trivial 
and that which is significant and 
creative. The cause of scholarship 
has been retarded by indiscriminating 
pressure upon scholarly production 
and by measuring the results mechan- 
ically in column inches of articles in 
professional magazines. 

Moreover, colleges must not repeat 
the errors of the universities in dis- 
tinguishing between those who teach 
and those who do productive research, 
attributing to the latter glory of a 
greater magnitude than to the former. 
Yet colleges, in so far as their means 
permit, have a_ responsibility to 
scholarship that they have often 
overlooked, and trustees and admin- 
istrators should seek to provide the 
wherewithal and the incentive for 
original scholarly explorations by their 
faculties. Their duty to supply alert 
and influential teachers for the under- 
graduates compels them to pay atten- 
tion to scholarship to a greater degree 
than has been customary heretofore. 

The third element in the college 
president’s strange constituency is 
the alumni. It is easy to scoff at the 
alumni as a baleful influence in educa- 
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tion, and some of them are. But a 
little experience demonstrates that 
the alumnus interested only in ath- 
letics or undergraduate escapades is 
of no value to the institution, morally 
or financially. The truth is that once 
they understand them the great body 
of alumni will support the measures 
which the faculty desire and will take 
pride in the integrity and scholastic 
standing of Alma Mater. Colleges do 
influence the lives of their sons, and 
they in turn repay them richly by 
their abiding loyalty and affection. 
If the college does her job well, she can 
count on co-operation from her alumni 
in a common determination that their 
college must be maintained as a good 
place for the sons of her sons. 


HE most important of the presi- 

dent’s constituents are the stu- 
dents. They are entering a new and 
changing world. We do not know 
enough about this world to train 
specifically for it. What can we do 
for the young people who look to us 
for guidance? 

I think we can serve them best by 
adhering to the objectives which have 
always guided the liberal-arts college. 
We can continue to use the liberal- 
arts curriculum, with its mingling of 
natural science, social science, and 
the humanities, to train minds to 
analyze and evaluate throughout the 
whole range of human affairs. Since 
each of these three disciplines involves 
different creative attitudes and dis- 
tinct methods of weighing evidence, 
they are all necessary to the well- 
rounded man. There is enough truth 
in Henry Kingsley’s aphorism, that he 
who has learned how to learn can 
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learn anything, to justify the liberal. 
arts curriculum as a builder of minds, 

But apart from the training of the 
mind as a thinking machine there is a 
side to education which is often 
talked about but too little under. 
stood. It is the subjective, personal 
enjoyment which one should gain 
from an education as broader horizons 
of interest appear. The opportunity 
of a college career is the opportunity 
to enlarge one’s power to enjoy and 
thereby reduce the number of listless 
people in the world. The tragedy, 
reported by physicians and preachers 
alike, is the number of people, irre- 
spective of material success, who 
come to dead center in middle life. 
A great psychologist declares that the 
feeling of being “‘stuck”’ is the general 
neurosis of today. The opportunity 
to build up inner resources of the 
spirit to prevent such a catastrophe is 
the greatest practical gain that educa- 
tion can confer. An educated man 
should get more fun out of life 
because of his access to the wide 
empire of the mind which is his to 
possess. Not a turbulent empire of 
restless factions, but a quiet, peaceful 
fatherland to which he can turn as a 
recuperative release from a world of 
affairs and routine which tends to 
become oppressive and sterile. 

We all can profit from the experi- 
ence of a medieval statesman who, 
after years of service to his country in 
posts of great responsibility, through 
a turn in the wheel of politics fell into 
disfavor and suffered first imprison- 
ment and finally banishment from his 
beloved city. He had lost his position 
and wealth; his life work seemed to 

[Continued to page 507] 
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AA AAA AAA AAA AAAAARAAAAAAAAAA 
A Call for Aristotle 


By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


A Review of “The Higher Learning in America,” by President Hutchins, 
Reprinted from the “Saturday Review of Literature’! 


IS book by the militant 
young president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago should have 
been longer. It is one of those 
packed and meaty tractates in which 
each sentence has been hurled at an 
audience (for it is made up of lectures) 
which felt the personality behind the 
words, and had no chance to ask for 
further explanations. Already the 
ideas it contains have been widely 
discussed. It is to be regretted that 
before final publication Mr. Hutchins 
did not expand. 

For this is a militant, a rebellious, 
and a positive book. Mr. Hutchins 
knows what is the matter with 
American universities, and he knows 
what to do about it. He is afraid 
neither of individuals, nor of institu- 
tions, nor of being certain. The 
bomb he explodes is intended to be 
widely heard, and he is not afraid, as 
are so many revolutionaries, to say 
what should be built on the ruins that 
are left after it has struck. 

There will be no ruins. Few insti- 
tutions are more solidly built than the 
American university. But there is 
going to be some broken glass. Mr. 
Hutchins asserts that our higher 
education suffers from two cardinal 
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sins of the age, the love of money and 
anti-intellectualism. He is right in 
his first count, as every honest scholar, 
teacher, and administrator knows. 
From the love of money comes, so he 
asserts, the vocationalism which has 
made the university a place where 
men and women are taught how to 
earn a living as teachers, lawyers, min- 
isters, doctors, engineers, or allowed 
to make the social contacts which 
help them to earn a living in business. 
The emphasis has shifted from learn- 
ing how to think to learning how to 
adjust to our industrial society. A 
useful objective has taken the place 
of an invaluable one. 

He is right also on the second 
count. By anti-intellectualism, he 
does not refer to the social and 
athletic-club aspects of a university. 
It is conceivable that in due subordi- 
nation to a training in thought, these 
“activities” might well be regarded 
by him as a valuable release of 
energies too likely to get in the way 
of thinking. His charge goes deeper. 
He analyzes the American university, 
and finds it a triple organism. In one 
aspect it consists of groups of unre- 
lated courses taught by specialists, 
each course with a minimum of 
reference to any other branch of 
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knowledge. This is the usual criti- 
cism of intelligent undergraduates, 
who often assert that they have never 
been able to discover a vital relation- 
ship existing among the various courses 
of their curriculum, except upon the 
lowest plane of contributions to 
knowledge; but the statement comes 
more forcibly from a President. Such 
a chaos, as he calls it, he believes to be 
a defeat of reason, an absence of any 
concept of education regarded as a 
preparation for life that will admit 
of a satisfying definition—and hence 
anti-intellectual. In another aspect 
he sees the university as a school of 
vocational training engaged in teach- 
ing its students not what the pro- 
fessions are, what law means, or 
theology, but how to use and profit 
by them. This tendency is also anti- 
intellectual, like the times in which 
we live. The third aspect of a uni- 
versity as a research institute engaged 
in collecting facts, he also designates 
as anti-intellectual, in so far as the 
collecting of facts is subordinated to 
any attempt to teach the student how 
to think about them—which is, and 
indeed has always been, regarded as 
the true function of a university. 
Research in facts he applauds for 
itself, but regards it as not the first 
purpose and certainly not the most 
general purpose of education. Thus 
the vicious circle, described by Plato, 
begins again. The nature of higher 
education is determined by the domi- 
nant desires of the present state, and 
the education thus influenced deter- 
mines the dominant nature of the state 
of the future. Yet the safety of our 
complex civilization rests by general 
agreement upon successful education! 


JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
HE book is too short. Mr 


Hutchins’ destructive arguments 
seem to me impeccable in outline, as 
irrefutable as his proposal (with which 
many educators agree) that general 
education should conclude at about 
the end of our present sophomore 
year, and that a true university can 
function only from that point. But 
in his desire to be clear cut and 
with his bent for the positive, this 
author is led to overstatement by 
the very logic which he demands as a 
requisite for a university education. 
The great-man method of teaching by 
specialties has been tried, he says, and 
failed. But hasit? One willingly ad- 
mits the failure of university specialists 
to think out the nature of what they 
are teaching, or its relations to educa- 
tion. What, for example, is teaching 
English, and how many professors 
could answer the question, or if they 
did, agree upon an answer? But the 
“great man” if you can catch him, no 
matter how specialized, does give 
that sense of the relativity of knowl- 
edge which is the beginning of wisdom. 
Nor is it by any means certain that 
the teachers whom Mr. Hutchins 
demands for his new university, men 
whose job will be to train in thinking, 
will, unless they are great men, 
escape from making unrelated special- 
ties of their logic and metaphysics, so 
that the end of the matter might be 
just a duller college. For certainly 
if Housing, and Statistics, and Animal 
Husbandry, and Metaphysical Poetry 
of the Seventeenth Century are sub- 
ordinate to the main business of edu- 
cation, they have nourishment in 
themselves, and some seeds that may 
grow into intellectual enlightenment. 
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But let us turn to Mr. Hutchins’ 
jdea of a university. It is to be 
prepared for by a study of mathe- 
matics, grammar, logic, and rhetoric, 
with for general content a course of 
study consisting of the greatest books 
of the Western world. The uni- 
versity course itself is to consist of a 
unified curriculum made up of meta- 
physics, social science, and natural 
science. The two sciences are not to 
be taught in wholes, or even as such, 
but rather as supplying a testing 
ground for thought. According to 
the mind and future purposes of the 
student, the emphasis will be thrown 
upon one of these three disciplines, 
the others being subordinated but 
In every case meta- 
physics will be indispensable, for 
without metaphysics no true knowl- 
edge of relative values in knowledge 
can be attained, and no philosophy 
of life which will indicate what the 
student desires from his education. 
It is the absence of metaphysical 
training, of metaphysics itself, which 
makes the current university a chaos, 
instead of an intellectual system 
meaning more than the facts which 
it is so competent to pass on to its 
students—which in short prevents it 
from being an organ of real education. 


HE word metaphysics has stuck 

in the crops of Mr. Hutchins’ 
critics. They see their beloved insti- 
tutions chivied back toward the later 
Middle Ages where futile discussions 
of the intangible kept men ignorant 
of the possibilities of material reality. 
Mr. Hutchins is not medieval. His 
inaccurate description of the medieval 
university proves that he is thinking 
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of an ideal for the future rather than 
any fact of the past. He relies, 
indeed, much more upon the Greeks 
than upon the schoolmen. And if by 
metaphysics he means, as he says he 
does, a study of first principles, and 
all that follows from them in the 
study of the physical world and man 
and his productions; if his meta- 
physics proceeds “from first principles 
to whatever recent observations were 
significant in understanding them ”— 
then the modern student with some 
university experience must go with 
him at least part way. For surely it 
is patent, if not blatant, that science 
and scholarship in our universities 
have lost sight of any principle of 
life whatsoever by which their re- 
searches are to become significant 
except the one principle of power 
over nature, a principle which can 
clearly be as destructive of civiliza- 
tion as it can be helpful to man. 
Metaphysics in this sense means only, 
that at the vital university stage of an 
education all men susceptible of learn- 
ing should be taught the relation of 
knowledge to a usable past and to a 
desirable future. Such an education 
as a controlling whole, no university, 
so far as I know, succeeds in giving, ex- 
cept by accident, today. Instead we 
have biology for the sake of biology, his- 
tory for the sake of history, physics to 
make physicists, the liberal arts taught 
to produce teachers of the same. 

So far one may go with Mr. 
Hutchins. But it is impossible to stop 
with this definition of metaphysics. 
Mr. Hutchins regards metaphysics as 
an organon for the derivation of 
authoritative first principles. Per- 
haps such principles are absolute, and 
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need only to be rediscovered from the 
great books of the world. That was 
the theory of the Renaissance, and in 
modified form of the Reformation. 
Such a conclusion might well lead us 
back to the authoritarian state as 
Dante idealized it. But it is by no 
means certain, or even probable, that 
these principles are absolute. If the 
research of the past century means 
anything at all except a greater con- 
trol of matter, it indicates that the 
first principles of life are only partly, 
perhaps only imperfectly, known. 
The meaning of history, for example, 
has already been given subtle ex- 
tensions by psychology, sociology, 
and economics. And the meaning of 
history, if we ever learn it, is a first 
principle. It is more than probable 
that the metaphysics Mr. Hutchins 
posits will be a by-product of research 
as often as a result of the analysis 
of the experience of the past. It will 
be a new truth sometimes, not redis- 
covered, reaffirmed, but derived from 
newknowledge. Ifso,it will begravely 
dangerous to separate, as he proposes, 
the teacher of metaphysics from the 
scholar and scientist, in order to make 
metaphysics in practice the function 
ofa department. He will say that no 
such separation is intended; but under 
the system he proposes would it not fol- 
low as surely as the separation between 
popularizer and researcher today? 


SAY nothing about his subordina- 

tion of research in pure fact and of 
vocational studies into institutes to 
be associated with the university 
rather than part of it, because this is a 
question of organization, and logically 
follows from his argument. Of far 
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greater importance is his central 
thesis, which is that if our civilization 
is to continue, there must be some 
coherent and unified body of prin. 
ciples in the knowledge and criticism 
of which all highly educated men must 
at some period be trained. The 
welter of conflicting ideals in the 
current world, the vast ignorance of | 
elementary principles betrayed by | 
leaders, the obvious inability of edu- | 
cated men to apply any critical | 
standards of values either to what | 
they like or what they do not like, 
are all monstrous proofs of a situation 
so dangerous that even the uncritical 
feel, if they do not understand, 
its menace. 

Yet the program Mr. Hutchins 
proposes contains its own dangers. 
It is not a false instinct which has led | 
men to spend a lifetime on psychology | 
or chemistry, forgetting all else, in- | 
cluding the civilization which sup- | 
posedly they were working for. They | 
may be contributing to chaos, but 
their very narrowness has been pro- | 
ductive of the only kind of truth | 
which can make the old wisdom of | 
mankind function in a mechanized 
world. Metaphysics given too much 
authority, because it represents a | 
well-digested past, may be as great 
an enemy to man as his own greed 


and anti-intellectualism. These are | 


now being manifested in a_ world 


taught by example if not by precept | 
that all pursuits of all forms of power | 


are equally good. No students of 
Aristotle alone will ever reform such 
muddled values, but only new Aris- 
totles who are themselves not only 
teachers of truth, but discoverers 
as well. [Vol. VII, No. 9] 
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The Mission of the Modern 
University 


By CHARLES E. BEURY 


“Our Privilege, to Transmit the Written and Spoken Word; Our Duty, 
to Carry a Little Further the Known” 


HE question which this topic 
inevitably implies is twofold: 
What pattern of education 
shall institutions of higher learning 
visualize? and How shall they fit 
themselves into that pattern? In 
attempting to cope with the gigantic 
task that confronts these institutions, 
those of us who guide their destinies 
have need of many qualities, but 
perhaps none are more vital than 
courage, sincerity, and a judicious 
mingling of realism with idealism. 
Before the university can be placed 
in our educational program, it is 
necessary, briefly, to sketch its history 
and to define its several purposes. 
Many centuries ago, those who sat at 
the feet of Socrates anticipated the 
university. Much later, when medi- 
eval scholars gathered to translate 
and interpret manuscripts, the uni- 
versity came at last into being. 

The development of printing, the 
dissemination of culture to larger 
groups, the Industrial Revolution, all 
these gave rise to a growing enthusi- 
asm for learning. But nationalism 
and imperialism came, too, and a 
deep-rooted desire for the perpetua- 
tion of the state and for the pro- 


motion of certain classes within the 
state. This was the background of 
the modern European university, with 
its philosophy of “education for the 
best minds,” or, shall we say, for the 
better classes. 

Then America was discovered. 
With the charting of this new land 
came a new ideal in education—the 
ideal of democracy. This concept 
extended from the elementary school 
to the high school, from the high 
school to the college, and from the 
college to the university. Although 
the process of selection has operated 
with varying degrees of severity on 
the separate levels, the ideal of mass 
education has been persistently pushed 
upward, even to the door of the uni- 
versity. This prospect of the vertical 
movement of our ideal must not be 
allowed to confuse our thinking when 
we attempt to define a university. 
We must insist that the university 
shall continue to be an educational 
outpost on the frontier of research; 
that the inquiring minds which have 
stood above the masses in the arts 
and sciences, business and commerce, 
shall find in the university tools and 
charts which will help them better to 
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continue the search into the unknown. 
The university must represent not 
only a federation of colleges, but also 
a unification of purposes in the 
interpretation of the objectives of 
these colleges. 

When research in law, medicine, 
dentistry, engineering, commerce, arts 
and sciences, education, and philos- 
ophy has as its main object the 
advancement of learning for the 
common good, then is the function 
of the university attained. Where 
culture is conserved and _ studied, 
where research is projected and con- 
summated, where teaching is most 
scholarly and inspiring, there is a 
university. I should hasten to add, 
however, that the university which is 
true to the ideal is not concentrating 
its efforts entirely upon the training 
of people to produce culture, or to 
delve into research, but that it is also 
educating many more people to appre- 
ciate and consume culture, and to 
understand and appreciate the truths 
and values established by research. 


ITH this as my interpretation 

of the meaning and purpose of 
the university, let us proceed to con- 
sider the place it should occupy. 
This discussion naturally centers about 
the relation of the university to our 
educational structure and its place in 
our social life. What, then, is the 
place of the university in our educa- 
tional structure? Many of us have 
been forced to revise somewhat our 
educational philosophies and to recog- 
nize this growing concept of democ- 
racy as it projects itself into higher 
education. The increasing enrollment 
of various levels of our educational 
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program has astounding possibilities 
possibilities which, if controlled, will 
operate for the good of society, and 
if not controlled, will result in harm 
to our institutions. 

That the secondary school should 
be part of our system of public 
education is no longer questioned, 
Its enrollment increased about two 
thousand per cent in less than a 
half-century, and new and larger 
schools are built to keep pace with 
this increase. No one questions the 
legality or discusses the advisability 
of such action. This magnanimous 


public approval of increased oppor. | 


tunity on the secondary level presents 
a formidable problem in its relation. 
ship to higher education. We must 
inquire of ourselves the meaning of 
this generous public response. Shall 
we in the field of higher education 


continue to offer chiefly curriculums | 
which lead to specialized fields, or 


shall we recognize the demands of 
those who have hitherto not gone 


beyond high school? Again, what ' 


shall we do with the thousands of 
boys and girls who want to go to 
college and are intellectually capable 
of college work but who, because of 
economic inadequacies, must deny 
themselves this opportunity? The 
tremendous increase in the number 
of postgraduates in our secondary 
schools is unquestionable testimony 
that many desire a greater educational 
opportunity but cannot afford it. 


I submit the thought that the , 


significant problems in education dur- 


ing the coming decades will center | 
about those young men and women } 


who, because of social, economic, and 
environmental difficultues, cannot be 
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THE MODERN UNIVERSITY 
admitted to, or adequately adjusted 


in, our secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities. Cataclysmic in effect 
might be our failure to comprehend 
this problem. 

We can no longer claim that the 
theory of selection in education has 
the same implications that it had a 
century ago. Today, the vast num- 
ber of universities which operate with 
the aid of public funds must set out 
first to render a service for public 
good. The granting of aid by state 
or municipal governments projects 
a democratic ideal from the playroom 
in the kindergarten to the research 
laboratory in the university. It 
means that from those who seek a 
college education must be selected 
not only the future statesmen and 
the leaders in the professions, but 
also those whose association with an 
understanding of contemporary cul- 
ture will reflect itself in a_ better 
citizenship and a richer life. 


E MUST take up the lag 

between social purposes and 
our curriculums. No longer can we 
teach a selfishly individualized educa- 
tion to a socialized generation. Our 
economic interdependence, the in- 
crease in government functions, the 
changes in social institutions, the 
compactness of living, all these char- 
acterize our day as a socialized age. 
The educator should frankly recognize 
that American life has entered upon a 
social transition, and that all educa- 
tional programs rest, in the last 
analysis, upon a set of social pre- 
suppositions. Regardless of how well 
we may train each citizen for his 
particular task, or those who are to 
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become leaders in the various pro- 
fessions for their particular tasks, 
unless we can educate as nearly as 
possible all of them to understand 
intelligently, and to have respect for, 
the great problems which confront 
the integrated life of a more or less 
democratic society, we shall have 
failed. Throughout human history, 
socially useful work has been the 
greatest force—the fundamental ob- 
jective of all training. Today many 
individuals grow up without having 
had an opportunity to perform any 
socially useful work. The prepara- 
tion for the wise use of leisure time 
must also constitute a portion of our 
program. 

The acceptance of this challenge 
will demand a definition of aims and 
objectives in respect to our whole 
educational program and will also 
call for a planned economy in the 
administration of that program. I 
purposely will avoid a detailed dis- 
cussion of either of these implications. 
It will suffice to say that those who 
are concerned with the educational 
objectives which are impelled by 
social trends must agree to recognize 
this need. Yet there are those who 
think that many sections of this 
country have too many colleges. I 
am sure that the tendency all over 
this country to build junior colleges 
merely to keep boys and girls in 
school may lead to more discontent 
unless we can articulate the purpose of 
these schools with our social needs. 

A western state legislature recently 
enacted legislation which prohibited 
the organization of junior colleges in 
towns which did not have a popula- 
tion of fifteen hundred people. Unless 
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we anticipate the social inferences 
which are the concomitants of the con- 
cept of democracy in education, we 
may have difficulty in stemming the 
tide of mushroom colleges. 

I am not ready to say that we must 
follow the steps taken by such states 
as Georgia, North Carolina, and 
Oregon. Surely, however, a pooling 
of all appropriations made by the 
state for educational purposes has its 
advantages. Such action permits re- 
ductions where institutions cannot 
justify themselves, and it reduces an 
overlapping of departments and cur- 
riculums when supply and demand in 
certain fields dictate the necessity of 
control. In such action there are 
resultants which have a distinct effect 
upon the physical and instructional 
adequacies in colleges and universities 
and upon the quality of those grad- 
uated. When the state feels that the 
funds appropriated for higher educa- 
tion are not serving the separate 
community for the greatest common 
good, then it might become necessary 
to have the funds allocated by a 
central board on the basis of the need 
for institutions as well as institutional 
needs. To what extent such a pro- 
gram will transgress upon the functions 
which are now so well performed by 
private institutions is a matter of 
conjecture. It is significant to note 
the rapid transition from the suprem- 
acy of the privately endowed and 
privately controlled universities to 
the increasing importance of the 
institutions aided and operated by 
public and state funds. 

I do not propose to discuss the 
relative merits of universities publicly 
and privately controlled; but I do want 
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to say, and to say emphatically, that 
each makes a distinct contribution 
to American life, and that, because 
of the functions which are peculiar to 
each, neither should have its possi. | 
bilities overshadowed by the other. 


HE major implication in the 
relationship of the university to 


our educational life concerns its grad. 


uate and professional schools. I am | 


not sure but that much of our 
administrative energy has been spent 
upon our undergraduate programs 
at the expense of research and pro- 
fessional study in more advanced 
fields. It is true, however, that most 
universities must depend upon the 
undergraduate colleges for the income 


with which to carry on research. In 
order to permit a greater concentra- | 
tion upon research and the develop- 
ment of a co-ordinated program in 
professional schools, the income antici- 
pated from undergraduates must be 
supplemented by the state. This will 


release enormous energy for research. | 


It will do even more than that: It 
will project the major portion of the 
university curriculums into the later 
undergraduate years and into the 
levels of graduate and _ professional 
work. Such a tendency would be 
approaching the ideal. 


Closely allied with this prospect is 


the tendency in college curriculums 


from specialization to liberalization. 


This trend is almost universal in | 


American higher education. The lock- 
step system that has so generally 
characterized the curriculums in col- 
leges and universities has completely 
lost sight of our social responsibilities. 
An involved technical discussion on 
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prerequisites has little value when we 
think of fusing an individual into 
society. We are wasting time if we 
indulge in prolonged discussions as to 
the place of analytical geometry in a 
freshman curriculum, while jails and 
park benches are being filled by those 
who need an education which has 
some meaning in everyday life. 

During the last decade the concept 
of democracy has provoked much 
progress toward the liberalization of 
the college curriculum. We cannot 
reflect upon curricular changes unless 
we think of the significant happenings 
at Chicago and Minnesota. We must 
decide, however,. whether we shall 
attack the problem according to the 
needs of the mass or whether we shall 
design a program for a selected por- 
tion of the people. 

Each of these Middle Western plans 
has the same underlying philosophy, 
but one is presented from the point of 
view of a democratic state university, 
and the other is functioning in a 
select student body. As one writer 
puts it, “Minnesota aims to prepare 
consumers and producers of culture, 
while Chicago is set up to prepare 
consumers of culture only.” Similar 
in purpose they are, but quite different 
as to social relationship. 


O ILLUSTRATE my point fur- 
ther, I might make a reference to 

the curricular experiment we are now 
conducting in the Department of 
, Secondary Education in the Teachers 
College of Temple University. This 
experiment is almost entirely an 
attempt at the liberalization of the 
curriculum in the lower division. It 
foreshadows what I believe will 
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eventually characterize much of our 
educational procedure. If it does no 
more than break down the academic 
barriers which have grown out of an 
erroneous conception of academic 
freedom, it will be a step forward. 
If, in a limited way, it leads to 
liberalization through co-operative 
faculty action, away from the special- 
ization which grows out of monastic 
isolation, it will be significant. These 
experiments also suggest that the 
specialization which unfortunately is 
now found in such large measure in 
undergraduate curriculums will ad- 
vance to graduate curriculums and 
professional schools. 

It is not difficult to see that this 
reorganization has a fundamental 
relationship to the improvement of 
the work in graduate and professional 
fields. It will give us better doctors, 
better lawyers, better teachers. It 
will lengthen the program of study 
and thereby give impetus to more 
intensive study and research. The 
day has gone when the scientist, like 
a hermit, takes his test tubes and 
Bunsen burner to an attic or a cellar 
and engages in research. Today re- 
search is a co-operative enterprise 
carried on in a co-operative manner 
by men in seemingly different fields. 
The biologist works with the neurol- 
ogist, the chemist works with the 
industrialist, and the teacher consults 
the sociologist. This sympathetic 
relationship places the university in 
a strategic position in its relationship 
to society and demands cognizance 
of administrative responsibility in 
relation to the professions. Not only 
must the university encourage the 
search for truths which will ad- 
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vance our culture and improve our 
race, but it must also protect us 
from the evils which would jeopardize 
the relationship of professional services 
to the common good. 

In conclusion, I do not know to 
what extent I have fixed the orbit 
of the university in this educational 
pianetarium. I have, I believe, made 
it clear that none of us can assume 
that our position is fixed, but that we 
are a part of the whole solar system. 
I hope I have made clear my position 
on these three points: First, that 
higher education must recognize the 
vertical projection of the concept of 
democracy in education in America; 
if we accept the challenge which this 
trend implies, not only the colleges, 
but the universities as well, must 
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recognize the social and educational 
responsibilities to the communities 
which they serve. Second, I have 
given some attention also to the very 
important position occupied by the 
university in relation to research 
and the professions. Finally, I have 
attempted to relate the tendency in 
the liberalization of the undergrad. 
uate curriculums to our responsibility 
in educating the masses. To trans. 
mit the written and spoken word, to 
teach men and women an_ under. 
standing of the ancient and the 
contemporary cultures, to inspire po- 
tential citizens for unselfish service to 
society—these are our privileges. To 
bring out of the unknown new truths 
and values which will carry a little 
further the known—this is our duty. 

[Vol. VII, No. 9] 
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Income from Endowments 
By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Summary of the Income from Endowments Received by Privately 
Controlled Colleges and Universities 


RIVATELY controlled institu- 

tions of higher education in the 

United States depend to a con- 
siderable extent upon income from 
productive endowment funds. An 
institution which is not publicly con- 
trolled is scarcely to be considered as 
on a permanent basis unless it has 
a substantial endowment. Variation 
in amount of endowment, however, is 
almost as great for individual institu- 
tions as the economists have found it 
is for the individuals making up the 
population of the United States. 
Thus, according to the latest avail- 
able Biennial Survey of Education 
which gives data on productive funds 
of 671 privately controlled institutions 
of higher education, twenty of these 
(only 3 per cent) have over half of the 
total endowment credited to all of 
them; less than a quarter of them 
have almost nine-tenths (89 per cent) 
of it; while the remaining three- 
quarters of these institutions have to 
get along on only a little over one- 
tenth of the total wealth invested in 
this form of permanent educational 
benefaction.!_ Figures for these three 
groups are summarized in Table I. 


of Education, 1931-32.” 
Washington, D nited States Government 
tinting Office, 1935. (Bulletin 1933, 


. 401. 
No. 2) ™ 


Endowment funds of themselves, 
however, are of little significance 
since the very meaning of the term 
and the conditions under which they 
are given usually preclude the use of 
any portion of them for the educa- 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF PRIVATELY CONTROLLED 
HicHerR EpvucaTIonat INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
UniTep StaTEs, 1931-32, ACCORDING TO 
S1zE oF ENDOWMENT Funps* 


InstITU- 
ENDOWMENT 
ENDOWMENT 
Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Over $10,000,000 3-0 | $663,623,612 54.0 
$1,000,000- 
$10,000,000... 23.2 427,861,729 34.8 
Under $1,000,000] 73.8 137,938,925 11.2 
ee 100.0 |$1,229,424,266 | 100.0 


*Op. cit., p. 324-44. 


tional work of the institution. It is 
only the income from these productive 
funds that has real significance for the 
college or university administrator. 
A study of income from productive 
funds, then, especially during the 
disturbed and varying economic con- 
ditions of the past decade and a half, 
should possess considerable interest 
for students of higher education. 
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The United States Office of Educa- 
tion biennially publishes statistics 
showing, for each institution, the 
amount of productive funds which it 
possesses and the amount of income 
from them, but no information or 
computations are reported showing 
rate of income for different institu- 
tions and for different periods. The 


writer has computed these rates from 


the data compiled by the Office of 


Education regarding the 176 institu- 
tions which for 1931-32 reported 
endowments in excess of $1,000,000. 
The distribution of the rates of income 
from endowments for the entire group 
is shown here: 


Number of 
Rate Institutions 
3 
° 
° 
2 
2.00- 2.49 8 
8 
15 
4-00- 4.49 20 
34 
§.00- 5.49 38 
5-50- 5-99 19 
5 
I 
2 
I 


Median rate... .4.72 per cent 


The rates of endowment vary widely 
from three institutions whose income 
from endowment was found to be 
at a rate of less than one-half of 
one per cent, to three for which it was 
more than g per cent—one of them 
over 10 per cent. These three were 
St. Louis University with 9.1 per 
cent, the General Theological Semi- 
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nary (New York) with 9.3 per 
cent, and Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School with 10.7 per cent—more than 
twice as high as the median return 
reported by these 176 institutions, 
Twenty-one institutions reported in- 
comes of less than 3 per cent, and 
forty-nine below 4 per cent. Only 
sixteen reported incomes of 6 per 
cent or higher. 


RENDS over a period of years, 

however, are much more sig. 
nificant than the situation at any 
particular period. Computed average 
rates of income for all privately 
controlled institutions of higher edu- 
cation reporting to the Office of Edu- 
cation are shown by decades since 
18go and by bienniums since 1919-20 
in Table II. 

For the country as a whole it is 
clear, from Table II, that there was 
a steady rise in rate of income from 
endowments from 1920 to 1926 when 
it reached a high point of 5.08 per 
cent. Since that time there has been 
a steady decline so that the rate of 
income for 1933-34 was only 3.8 per 
cent, less than three-fourths of the 
rate in 1925-26, the maximum year. 
Rates of income from college and 
university endowments had evidently 
begun to decline significantly before 
the beginning of the depression, al- 
though this decline has been markedly 
accentuated since 1929-30. Even in 
the peak year of 1925-26, however, 
the rate was not as great as a third of 
a century earlier. In 188g~-go it was 
5.35 per cent. 

Particular interest attaches to the 
twenty institutions with largest en- 
dowments, that is, those which report- 
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ed productive funds in excess of 
$10,000,000 each. As already pointed 
out, the total endowment of these 
twenty constitutes over half of the 
educational endowment of all pri- 
vately controlled institutions of higher 
education, although their student en- 
rollment is less than a quarter of the 
total number of students enrolled in 


TABLE II 


AveraGE Rates oF INcoME FROM ENDOWMENT OF 
PrivaTELy ConTROLLED INSTITUTIONS 
or HicHEerR EpucatTion IN THE 
Unirep STATES FROM 
1889 TO 1934 


ncome trom ncome trom 
Year Endowmentt Endowmentt | Endowment 
(Per Cent) 
(1) (3) (4) 
1933-34". ---| $1,305 $50 3-80 
a 1,229 57 4.67 
1929-30..... 1,226 61 4-99 
1927-28..... 1,039 52 5.03 
1925-26..... 881 45 5.08 
1923-24 725 37 5-06 
1921-22..... 624 31 4-95 
1919-20..... sol 23 4:55 
}- 
1909-10..... 259 12 
1899-1900 147 6 gots 
1889-90..... 74 4 5.95 


*These data are taken from unpublished data furnished by 
the United States Office of Education. They are not exactly 
comparable, since the figures for 1933-34 eee the principal 
of endowed scholarships and fellowships which were not 
included in the 1931-32 tabulations, while the income reported 
does not include the income from those funds the amount of 
which is not separately known. 

tHundred of thousands are omitted in these amounts. 


this entire group of colleges and 
universities. Endowment in_ these 
institutions varies from $12,000,000 
in Western Reserve University or 
Dartmouth College to $92,000,000 
for Yale University and $130,000,000 
for Harvard University. 

While figures of the United States 
Office of Education are fairly satis- 
factory for comparisons involving the 
total group of institutions, it was 
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feared that they might not be entirely 
reliable for individual institutions. 
Comparison of university treasurers’ 
reports in many instances showed 
figures that varied considerably from 
those reported by the Office of Educa- 
tion. Accordingly, reported endow- 
ment and income from endowment, 
as published by the Office of Educa- 
tion, and rate of income as computed 
from these figures for 1909-10 and 
for each biennium from 1919-20 to 
1931-32, were submitted to the chief 
fiscal officer of each of the twenty 
institutions for verification or cor- 
rection. They also were asked to 
furnish similar figures for the inter- 
vening years and for 1932-33 and 
1933-34 on the same basis. This 
request was more than justified, for 
many changes, both large and small, 
were made in these published or 
derived figures; the discrepancies were 
explained as due to variations in 
accounting methods, different defini- 
tions of the term endowment, and 
other causes. The results are sum- 
marized in Table III; a number of 
explanations vouchsafed by financial 
officers are given in footnotes to 
the table. 

All except four of the institutions— 
Chicago, Dartmouth, Rice Institute, 
and Vanderbilt—verified the figures 
submitted to them. Two others, 
Columbia and Johns Hopkins, al- 
though verifying and correcting the 
data submitted, did not furnish the 
data requested for intervening years. 

Several interesting facts appear 
from a study of the data sum- 
marized in Table III for these twenty 
heavily endowed American institu- 
tions. The average rate of income 
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INCOME FROM ENDOWMENTS 


secured by them, on the whole, is 
distinctly higher than for the entire 
group of several hundred institutions 
summarized in Table II. This is 
true for every year for which com- 
parisons are possible with the excep- 
tion of 1925-26 when the rate for the 
entire group was 5.08 per cent—for 
the twenty large institutions, 5.02 per 
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about twice as great as appears from 
a comparison of Tables II and III. 
The difference is also shown vividly 
in the graph of Figure 1. The differ- 
ence in favor of the twenty large 
institutions is particularly striking in 
the latest year, 1933-34. 

For the period since 1919-20, ten of 
the twenty large institutions, accord- 


TABLE IV 


Tue AverAGE Rates or IncomME FROM ENDOWMENT FOR TWENTY PrivaTELy CoNnTROLLED 
InstiruTIONs oF HicHER EpucatTion witH ENDOWMENT OF OVER $10,000,000 


Averace ENDOWMENT Averace ENDOWMENT 
INsTITUTIONS INSTITUTIONS 
to 1909-10 1899-1900 to 1909-10 1899-1900 
1933-34 1933-34 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (1) (2) (3) (4) 
5.00 Rochester......... 4.66 3-36 2.83 
Dartmouth*...... 5.08 3-64 4:50 Stanfeed.......... 4.52 
ohns Hopkins....| 4.55 Western Reserve..| 5.61 
assachusetts 5.27 4°73 5.18 
Institute of 
Technology..... 4.92 Average........ 5.08 4-41 4.32 


*Figures or columns marked with an asterisk have not been verified by the responsible financial officers of the institutions 
concerned. They have been computed from the data of the Office of Education. 


cent. For every biennial year since 
1925-26 the rate of income for the 
large institutions has been distinctly 
greater than for the entire group, 
reflecting presumably more competent 
investment service and advice enjoyed 
by the boards of trustees of the larger 
institutions. It should be noted, too, 
that the figures for all institutions 
include those for the twenty large 
ones, so that the actual difference 
between incomes of the large institu- 
tions and all of the others is probably 


ing to Table IV, have had an average 
income from endowment in excess of 5 
per cent—Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
Rice, Washington, Western Reserve, 
and Yale. Two of these, Rice Insti- 
tute and Washington University, have 
had the high average return of 6.5 per 
cent from their invested funds. It 
should be noted that the figures for 
Chicago, Dartmouth, and Rice, how- 
ever, do not include information for 
any year later than 1931-32, a fact 


| 
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which would doubtless reduce their 
averages somewhat if complete data 
were available. 

Eleven of the group of seventeen 
for which comparison is possible 


Per Cont 


e 
> 
AL. 
\ 
All = 
— 
= 
Fig. 1. Percentage rates of income for all higher 


educational institutions and for twenty with the 
largest endowments froin 1919-20 to 1933-34 


between rate of income in 1909-10 
and the average since 1919-20 (see 
Table IV), show an increase for the 
latter period, an increase which is 
very substantial in the case of 
six institutions—Stanford, Harvard, 
Rochester, Dartmouth, Washington, 
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and Columbia in the order named, 
Columbia showing the greatest in. 
crease of all from 2.69 per cent in 
Ig0g-Io to an average of 5.35 per 
cent for the period since 1920. 

For 1933-34 only two institutions 
of the sixteen for which data are 
available had rates of income greater 
than 5 per cent. Washington Uni- 
versity realized 5.36 per cent on its 
investments that year, and Columbia 
University, 6.6 per cent. On the 
other hand, five institutions for this 
most recent year realized less than 
four per cent—Cornell, Johns Hop- 
kins, Oberlin, Western Reserve, and 
Yale, the smallest rate being the 3.5 
per cent secured by Western Reserve, 
only slightly over half the rate 
enjoyed by Columbia the same year, 
and less than half the rate secured by 
Western Reserve itself six years 
earlier. Only one of the twenty, 
however, reported a lower rate than 
the average of all institutions for 
1933-34 as shown in Table II, 3.80 
per cent. [Vol. VII, No. 6] 
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A New Venture 


By WALTER J. MATHERLY and WINSTON W. LITTLE 


The First Year's Achievements of Florida’s New General College 


HE new General College which 

the University of Florida es- 

tablished at the beginning of 
the session of 1935-36 has just com- 
pleted its first year of operation. 
The achievements of this college may 
be summarized under six heads: first, 
anew system of admissions; second, a 
group of comprehensive courses re- 
quired of all students, with some 
election for superior students; third, a 
set of elective comprehensive courses; 
fourth, a series of new introductory 
courses beginning the work of the 
colleges and professional schools of 
the upper division; fifth, a system 
of comprehensive examinations; and, 
sixth, a definite program of student 
guidance.! 

When the General College of the 
University of Florida was organized, 
it adopted an “advisory” plan of 
admissions.? A profile chart was pre- 


1Readers who desire further information con- 
cerning the program and organization of this new 
college may find the following articles of interest: 
Tigert, John J., ““The New General College at the 
University of Florida,” School and Society, XLII 
(August 17, 1935), pp. 1-2; Matherly, Walter J., 
“A New General College: The Program and 
Organization of the New General College at the 
University of Florida, “Journat or HicHer Epv- 
cation, VI (November, 1935), pp. 401-409; 
“Comprehensive Courses,” JouRNAL OF HIGHER 
Epucation, VII (March, 1936), pp- 124-33. 

*All Freshmen who entered the University of 
Florida in the fall of 1935 were required to register 
in the General Coilege. All Sophomores in the fall 
of 1936 will be required to register in this college. 


pared for all candidates applying 
for admission to the freshman class. 
The following items were included in 
this chart: high-school record; per- 
sonal qualities; standing on placement 
tests; and standing on mental-ability 
tests. 

Upon no one factor alone was the 
applicant granted or denied admission. 
Action was based upon the complete 
picture which he presented. A few 
high-school graduates who appeared 
to be doubtful educational risks were 
advised not to enter the University 
and waste their time and the money 
of their parents and the state. About 
three-fourths took this advice with no 
further question and did not attempt 
to enter the General College. A few 
insisted and were permitted to reg- 
ister. The results were highly unsatis- 
factory. Of the sixteen who came 
after they were advised not to attempt 
university work, eight resigned during 
the year with failing records, five 
failed completely at the end of the 
year, and only three were able to pass 
as much as 50 per cent of the fresh- 
man work. 

The profile chart of each student, 
which was prepared from admission 
data, enabled the University to reg- 
ister Freshmen more intelligently than 
ever before in its history. In the 
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past, beginning students registered by 
passing a table at which sat the dean 
or his representatives. They were 
told what subjects to take, and their 
schedules were initialed or signed for 
them. Little opportunity was offered 
for them to ask questions or to 
become acquainted either with their 
prospective teachers or with their 
courses. This procedure was com- 
pletely changed this year. Approxi- 
mately twenty minutes were devoted 
to enrolling the individual student. 
Since the purpose of our system of 
admissions is to reveal the ability of 
the students to profit by one or more 
years of higher education, and since 
we had more information about each 
student than we had ever had before, 
we were able to begin our program of 
guidance and to assist every reg- 
istrant in making the proper transition 
from high school to the University. 


HE major fields or areas of 

study for which students register 
in the General College during the 
first year are as follows: Man and 
the Social World; Man and the 
Physical World; Reading, Speaking, 
and Writing; Man and His Think- 
ing; and General Mathematics. The 
second year adds Man and the Bio- 
logical World, and the Humanities. 
During the second year, the students 
elect the remainder of their work 
from additional comprehensive courses 
of the General College, from the new 
introductory courses of the upper- 
division colleges and schools, or from 
regular specialized college courses. 
All students are required each year to 
take military science or physical 
education. The curriculum in the 
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General College, therefore, for the 
average student, represents a com- 
mon freshman year and two-fifths of 
a common sophomore year. 

Satisfactory results have been 
achieved from the first year’s opera- 
tion of this curriculum. Although 
the course Man and the Physical 
World was reorganized at midyear 
and four or five additional staff 
members were assigned thereto, each 
of the courses has functioned with 
reasonable effectiveness. Staff mem- 
bers in every course have had fre- 
quent meetings during the year, have 
worked out syllabuses or outlines, 
have participated in the formulation 
of course policies, and have displayed 
a fine spirit of co-operation. Not 
only have experienced teachers in the 
University participated in giving the 
courses, but they have displayed 
marked enthusiasm in their work. 
The difficulties which they encoun- 
tered were numerous. They were 
confronted not only with courses that 
were different from the old ones in 
objectives, in content, and in instruc- 
tional materials, but also with lack of 
books adapted to their needs, with 
inadequate library facilities, and with 
heavy teaching-loads. They tackled 
their jobs, however, with earnestness 
as well as energy, and did more than 
was asked of them. Open-shelf read- 
ing-room space was provided in the 
University library, General College 
books were bought and placed thereon, 
materials were mimeographed and 
handed out to students, and there 
was accomplished what many faculty 
members thought at the beginning of 
the year was impossible. 

It was necessary to make frequent 
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A NEW VENTURE 


adjustments in course materials and in 
instructional techniques. Staff meet- 
ings at stated intervals were devoted 
to analysis and testing of course 
contents and to discussions of methods 
of instruction. In many cases course 
outlines were rearranged—old material 
taken out and new material inserted. 
Each course was considered, not as a 
static, but as a dynamic unit of 
knowledge. We found it imperative 
to be ever watchful of what was 
happening in every course. We have 
learned that eternal vigilance is the 
price of success in handling new 
comprehensive courses and in carrying 
out new plans in higher education. 
In general, the execution of our cur- 
riculum has been attended with a 
surprisingly small amount of admin- 
istrative and faculty friction and 
confusion. 


IKEWISE, the execution of the 
curriculum has been attended 
with a surprisingly small amount of 
student friction and confusion. While 
students at first were somewhat at a 
loss as to when, where, and how to 
begin, and while they were inclined 
to take their courses less seriously 
than had been anticipated, once the 
courses had been launched and those 
in charge of the lecture and discussion 
groups had an opportunity to get the 
work under way, the students began 
to find themselves. Some students 
assumed that, since class attendance 
was not compulsory, they were privi- 
leged to do as they pleased. Many 
upperclassmen argued that Freshmen 
were loafing and that they did not 
know why they were in the Uni- 
versity. But as soon as the first of 
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the progress reports, which will be 
described later, was made on Decem- 
ber 15, students began to understand 
better what was expected of them, 
and their morale improved. Again, 
when comprehensive examinations 
were given at midyear in Man and 
His Thinking, and General Mathe- 
matics, many students became more 
fully aware of what was expected, 
and they began to study, to read, and 
to think in earnest. Before the term 
was ended, the great majority of stu- 
dents in the General College had be- 
come enthusiastic about their courses 
and were arguing matters discussed 
therein, outside as well as inside 
the classrooms. 

Each year a number of Juniors 
and Seniors from the University are 
invited to speak before the various 
high schools in the state concerning 
the work of the University. In 
1935-36, however, more than one 
hundred Freshmen in the General 
College volunteered to write papers 
on the General College and to present 
them before their high schools. These 
students met in a series of conferences 
for the purpose of discussing the 
General College and the kind of 
talks they should make. They ex- 
hibited a keen interest in the objec- 
tives and the curriculum of the 
College, and prepared excellent talks 
which they gave in the high schools. 
These freshman speakers not only 
successfully presented the program 
of the General College to the various 
high schools of the state, but in so 
doing they themselves became more 
fully aware of the meaningfulness of 
the program with which they were 
directly concerned. 
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Under our new plan, student- 
faculty relationships have greatly 
improved. Since we have divorced 
the teaching function from the ex- 
amining function and placed the 
latter in the hands of the Board of 
University Examiners, teachers have 
been liberated from much of the 
unpleasantness incident to examina- 
tions and have had more time for, as 
well as a freer attitude in, guiding 
and instructing students. Freshmen 
have not only had an opportunity 
to sit under the best teachers in the 
University, but they also have had 
wider contact with them since meth- 
ods of instruction involving lecture, 
discussion, and demonstration have 
brought the students in touch with 
ten or twelve faculty members instead 
of the usual four or five. 

The colleges and professional schools 
of the upper division have displayed 
an unusual willingness to co-operate 
in adjusting their programs to that 
of the General College. Certain col- 
leges like those of Engineering, of 
Agriculture, and of Pharmacy found 
it necessary to make rather far- 
reaching changes. They seriously 
studied the philosophy back of the 
new movement. While they had 
made some adjustments prior to the 
beginning of the General College, 
these adjustments were tentative. 
During the past year virtually all of 
them have carefully scrutinized every- 
thing that they originally did and 
have revised and rearranged their 
training programs. Many technical 
specialists of these upper-division col- 
leges are now leaders in the work of 
the General College. 

The General College has done as 
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much for faculty members as for 
students. It has improved the intel. 
lectual atmosphere of the University, 
Staff members who heretofore saw 
little of each other and who had little 
or no opportunity for the inter- 
change of ideas have been brought 
together either in teaching compre- 
hensive courses or in working out 
technical problems growing out of 
curricular readjustments, and have 
thereby developed common intel- 
lectual interests and understandings. 
The interdepartmental contacts and 
relationships, and the ideas arising 
therefrom, have strengthened the 
University as a whole, as well as 
the General College. 


HE General College was organ- 
ized as a terminal as well as a 
preparatory institution. Never in the 
past have one-half of the beginning 
students remained in the University 
longer than two years. To round out 
our offerings and to meet the needs of 
such students, we have made definite 
provisions for giving the following 
elective comprehensive courses during 
the session of 1936-37: Basic Mathe- 
matics, Animal Science, Plant Science, 
Principles of Personal Health and 
Hygiene, Effective Writing, Reading 
for Leisure, the Reading of French, 
the Reading of German, the Reading 
of Spanish, Effective Speaking, Occu- 
pations and Vocations, History of the 
Modern World, Political Foundations 
of Modern Life, Sociological Founda- 
tions of Modern Life, and Economic 
Foundations of Modern Life. 
Likewise, a series of new intro- 
ductory courses beginning the work 
of the colleges and professional schools 
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of the upper division has been formu- 
lated and is being offered during the 
session of 1936-37. Several examples 
of these courses which meet from 
three to five hours a week may not be 
altogether inappropriate. In the Col- 
lege of Agriculture there are two 
year courses, Plant Science and Animal 
Science. In the College of Business 
Administration there are three half- 
year courses, Economic Foundations 
of Modern Life, Elementary Account- 
ing, and Elementary Statistics. In 
the College of Engineering there 
are two year courses, Introduction 
to Engineering and Basic Mathe- 
matics. In the College of Arts and 
Sciences there are four half-year 
courses connecting Man and _ the 
Social World with majors or further 
study in the various social sciences, 
History of the Modern World, Political 
Foundations of Modern Life, Socio- 
logical Foundations of Modern Life, 
Economic Foundations of Modern 
Life. In other colleges there will be 
other courses, such as a _ half-year 
course in the Principles of Personal 
Health and Hygiene in the College of 
Education, and a year course in the 
Fundamentals of Architecture in the 
School of Architecture and Allied Arts. 

The results of the comprehensive 
examinations in the General Col- 
lege were in the main satisfactory. 
While comprehensive examinations 
were given in February in half-year 
subjects, Man and His Thinking and 
General Mathematics, examinations 
were not given in full-year courses 
until the end of the year. All stu- 
dents in the General College were 
required to take these examinations. 

The system of comprehensive ex- 
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aminations which we have adopted, 
we believe, is fairer to the student and 
provides more accurate measurement 
of his knowledge than does the old 
system. Under the old system, from 
five to ten questions were asked from 
the whole year’s work in each course. 
It was possible for a student to have a 
reasonably thorough knowledge of the 
course and yet fail to pass it because 
he happened not to “spot” the pro- 
fessor or to know three or four out 
of the total number of questions 
asked. Under the new examinations, 
a-large number of questions were 
asked—there were as many as eight 
hundred questions in one examina- 
tion—and an entire day was devoted 
to each examination. The student 
was given every opportunity to show 
just what he had learned. Anattempt 
was made to measure the student’s 
achievement in terms of his ability to 
understand and to use the material 
presented. Memory work was kept 
at a minimum. 

An aggregate number of 3,765 com- 
prehensive examinations were taken 
by students in all courses. Letter 
marks thereon were given, not to 
provide figures for the calculation of 
honor-point averages, but to measure 
the quality of the student’s achieve- 
ment and to facilitate possible trans- 
fers of credit to other institutions. 
Of the aggregate number of examina- 
tions taken and marked, 8 per cent 
were “‘excellent,” Ig per cent were 
“good,” 39 per cent were “‘average,” 
17 per cent were “poor,’”’ and 17 per 
cent were “failing.”” Twenty-six stu- 
dents took comprehensive examina- 
tions in courses for which they had 
never registered; of this number, 
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twenty-two passed. One student dur- 
ing his first year passed two-thirds of 
the courses required for graduation 
from the General College.* 

One of the most striking things with 
regard to the results of the com- 
prehensive examinations was the uni- 
formity of marks of the individual 
student in his several fields of study. 
This system of examining has elimi- 
nated the personal equation in mark- 
ing. A student ranked high, average, 
or low in all his courses. 

For those students who achieved 
high scholastic standing during the 
session of 1935-36, there was created 
what is known as the “ Dean’s List.” 
On this list there were the names of 
105 students, or approximately the 
upper 12 per cent of the freshman 
class. A letter was written to each 
of these students, signed by the dean, 
and containing the following message: 


This is your official notification that 
you have been placed on the Dean’s 
List—the highest honor of the General 
College in 1935-36. You have made an 
excellent record as a Freshman in the 
University of Florida. In congratulating 
you, may I tell you in this personal way 
that we appreciate your splendid work. 
Your scholastic achievement places you 
approximately in the upper twelve per 
cent of the entire freshman class. 


In this official way, the significance 
of high scholastic attainments was 
emphasized for superior students. 
Many appreciative personal letters 
from students on this list have been 
received by the dean since the mailing 
out of the letters. 


%Completion of the total number of courses 
necessary for graduation from the General College 
requires, for the average student, two full years of 
study at the University. 
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General College has decreased 
freshman mortality. Eight hun. | 
dred eighty-eight Freshmen were reg. 
istered in the College during the 
session of 1935-36. 
the schools and colleges of the Uni. 
versity registered 1,095 Freshmen, 
Of the 888 registered in the General 
College in 1935-36, 13 per cent had 
resigned or had been dropped by the 
end of the year. Of the 1,095 reg. 
istered in all the schools and colleges 
of the University in 1934-35, 16 per 
cent had resigned or had been dropped 
by the end of the year. 

While these figures are significant in 
other ways, they do not indicate con- 
clusively that the program of general 
education offered by the General 
College in 1935-36 had greater hold- 
ing power over Freshmen than the 
programs of specialized education 
offered by the several schools and 
colleges in 1934-35. Freshmen in 
the General College, in 1935-36, 
instead of taking comprehensive ex- 
aminations in all their courses at the 
end of the first semester, took com- 
prehensive examinations in only two 
half-year courses, and even if they 
failed these examinations, they were 
not dismissed for the failure. Conse- 
quently, the General College at the 
end of the first semester dropped no 
students for failure in studies. 

Indeed, the General College has 
adopted a definite policy against 
sending home in disgrace Freshmen 
who fail either at the end of the first 
semester or at the end of the year. 
Many students who have failed or 
who have dropped out in previous 
years have done so, not because they 
were stupid, shiftless, or lazy, but 
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because our educational facilities were 
not adapted to their needs. They 
went back to the communities from 
which they came, proceeded to achieve 
success, and later turned up as suc- 
cessful men in public life or in 
business, to the embarrassment of the 
University. One semester is not sufhi- 
cient time for all who come to find 
themselves, to adjust themselves to 
university surroundings, and to dem- 
onstrate their capacities to profit by 
a university education. The dis- 
missal of failing students, either at 
the end of the first semester or at the 
end of the year, with all the social 
stigma attached thereto, appears un- 
warranted, particularly in case of 
those who are trying and who are mal- 
adjusted in one way or another. 


HE comprehensive courses which 

the General College provides for 
its students concern life today. An 
attempt is made to develop in these 
students both the ability and the 
disposition to adjust themselves to 
the changing conditions of modern 
life. Experience thus far indicates 
that we have been reasonably suc- 
cessful in our efforts. The General 
College did not socially stigmatize 
the 87 students who failed in prac- 
tically all the work they attempted 
during the session of 1935-36. Even 
though they represented the lowest 
ten per cent of the entire freshman 
class, they were not dismissed from 
the University. Instead, these men 
were given individual attention. Par- 
ents or guardians, as well as the boys 
themselves, were called in for con- 
ference. In every instance, where the 


student had the ability to profit by 
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another opportunity and_ possessed 
the right attitude, he was readmitted 
with individual adjustment. The 
handling of these 87 students was 
regarded as a special problem in our 
program of guidance. 

Guidance in the General College is 
not attempted by a distinct bureau set 
apart from the rest of our activities. 
The whole program is a guidance 
program. Not only have Freshmen 
been registered more intelligently this 
year than ever before and provided 
with a curriculum which enabled 
them to orient themselves in the 
major fields of knowledge, but also 
two other things which we think are 
significant have been done. In the 
first place, student progress reports 
were initiated and were sent to 
parents and guardians. These reports 
were based on student-instructor eval- 
uation sheets. These sheets were so 
arranged that they provided the stu- 
dent as well as the instructor with a 
check list of items involving the 
student’s progress. Out of a total 
of eleven items, eight were checked 
by the student in the presence of the 
instructor, and three were checked by 
the instructor in the presence of the 
student. The items checked by the 
student had to do with the degree of 
difficulty he was having in the course 
on which the report was made, the 
amount of progress he felt he was 
making, the number of hours spent 
weekly in study of the course, whether 
or not he had a definite time and place 
to study, whether or not he discussed 
course materials to any extent with 
other students, and, finally, a rating 
by the student himself as to the 
progress he felt that he was making in 
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the course. The items which the 
instructor checked were the number 
of absences, his comment on the work 
of the student, and his estimate of the 
student’s progress. The checking 
was done in an individual interview 
which usually lasted twenty minutes. 
When the checking was completed 
the student in every course had been 
given not only an opportunity to 
appraise himself and his progress, but 
also an opportunity to secure a 
similar appraisal from each of his 
instructors. The student conferences 
were quite revealing to the instructors. 

Although students in the General 
College are not required to attend 
class, a record of their attendance has 
been kept. This reveals what has 
been found elsewhere, that actual 
class attendance is about the same as, 
if not better than, when attendance 
was required. If astudent’s absences 
became excessive, he was asked to 
explain the reason therefor. If he 
showed that he had been using his 
time in an intelligent way, absences 
were ignored. If, however, a student 
was consistently absent and was 
making little or no progress in the 
courses, both he and his parents were 
notified. If he apparently was not 
profiting by the educational oppor- 
tunity offered him by the University, 
he was advised to withdraw. 

In the second place, a series of 
vocational conferences was held dur- 
ing the academic year just ending. 
These conferences were sponsored by 
the General College in co-operation 
with the colleges and_ professional 
schools of the upper division, each 
college or school being assigned a 
week for holding evening discussion 
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periods. The purpose of these meet. 
ings was to acquaint the students 
attending with the general purposes 
and activities of the college or school 
in question. The first conference of 
each week was usually formal in 
character, while the remainder of the 
evenings were devoted to more in. 
formal discussion in both small and 
large groups. The faculty members 
also set aside certain hours for per- 
sonal interviews with students desiring 
additional information. 

Although attendance was not large 
at these conferences, the meetings 
were helpful. The students present 
were largely those who did not know 
what technical or professional fields 
they wished to enter for specialization. 
For this reason they wanted an oppor- 
tunity to come directly in contact 
with men who could give them 
authentic counsel and first-hand ad- 
vice, and they were, therefore, genu- 
inely interested in the subject-matter 
presented. Students who desired to 
take vocational-aptitude tests were 
permitted to do so at the regular 
University Bureau of Vocational Guid- 
ance and Mental Hygiene. 


HE General College, we have 
concluded after a year’s experi- 
ence, is not a radical educational 
experiment. The men responsible for 
its program do not believe that they 
have the only correct plan of higher 
education or that all other plans 
are wrong. The reorganization we 
have put into effect is merely a serious 
attempt to correct some weaknesses 
and deficiencies of higher education. 
In the first place, the required 
comprehensive courses are designed 
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to give all students a broad outlook 
on the world in which they live— 
something many did not get under the 
old system. In the second place, the 
present-day-problems approach used 
in the work of these courses makes it 
possible for students to drop out at 
any time and still be able to carry 
away understandings, appreciations, 
and abilities that are of immediate 
value. Under the old plan Freshmen 
began specialized work which required 
further study to give it meaning. 
Thus it was of doubtful value to a 
great many students, since over sixty 
per cent dropped out before gradua- 
tion. In the third place, a student is 
iven a broad view of the principal 
fields of knowledge before he makes a 
choice of a specialty. It is evident 
that delaying this choice until more 
information is secured will prevent 
many poor guesses that were neces- 
sary under the old system which 
required a Freshman to make a life 
decision on the first day of his uni- 
versity work. Finally, the program 
of the General College proceeds from 
wholes to parts, from the general to 
the particular. This has been long 
established as sound psychological 
procedure. 

The work of the General College is 
presented as sane and conservative 
progress. It is true that some of its 
assumptions are not definitely proved, 
but certainty is not available today in 
the social sciences. At least the 
assumptions and procedures of the 
General College rest upon foundations 
as valid as those of the old organiza- 
tion it superseded. 

We are too much inclined today 
to look upon one plan in higher 
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education as right and upon another 
as wrong. Probably both, perhaps 
many, are possible. Certainly our 
evolving social order demands con- 
stant revision of existing institutions. 
The program of the General College 
at the University of Florida is a 
revision—a carefully worked out revi- 
sion—to solve our present educational 
problems. To date, the progress we 
have made in executing this program 
is far greater than we had even 
hoped. Credit for what we have 
achieved goes to both faculty and 
students alike—upperclassmen as well 
as Freshmen. With practically no 
exception faculty members have read- 
ily responded when called upon to 
assist in any way. Many did not 
wait, but volunteered their services. 
A number are carrying extra heavy 
teaching-loads in order to help out and 
to make what we are doing a success. 
Possibly the most remarkable fact 
of all is the efficiency with which the 
old has been replaced by the new. In 
the initiation of our new General 
College and in its operation so far, 
we have experienced no period of 
general confusion, no serious upsets, 
and no significant faculty or student 
friction. We have borrowed freely 
from other institutions ideas and plans 
applicable to our Florida situation. 
We, however, have imported no 
specialists; we have secured no grants 
of funds from the outside; we have 
made use of no dictatorial powers 
from above. Our new venture in 
higher education is a University of 
Florida project—a project co-oper- 
atively planned and put into effect by 
the University of Florida Board of 
Control, the president, and the faculty. 
[Vol. VII, No. 9] 
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Student Tutors at Albion 3 
By THOMAS M. CARTER 
we 
An Example of the Adage, The Strong Ought to Help the Weak ae 
| an 
give 
OR the past four years Albion come their handicaps permanently 
College has maintained a sys- and obtain a lasting benefit. 
tem of tutoring which we Students generally consider it an A 
believe is of distinct value both to the honor to be selected to work as tutors, witl 
tutors themselves and to those whom Many of them offer to do the work | jnst 
the tutors assist. Being good Meth- without credit, and some of them | inv: 


odists we like to quote scriptural prefer to do so because they wish to hav 


authority for our assumption that carry all the credit work which their | wor 
the tutors as well as those tutored tuition will allow in other subjects. | wh 
are benefited in such an enterprise: We have found it much better, how- | inst 
“Thou therefore that teacheth an- ever, to have the students enroll for low 
other, teacheth thou not thyself?” credit in an educational seminar. We adv 


The tutors are upperclassmen who do not think it best that student 


are selected by the various subject- tutors should carry a heavy load of { exp 
matter professors in co-operation with other work. If a tutor is overloaded 7 
the professor of education. The stu- and crowded for time he will be self 
dent must have a good mastery in the tempted to neglect something, and | frot 
subject-matter field in which he is the thing that will be most likely tha 
expected to tutor. He must also bea neglected under such circumstances | diff 
young person with considerable ability is the work for which he receives no | ope 
in leadership as a result of a strong credit. The tutor should have time His 
creamed and a friendly disposition. for a great deal of reading of articles | ma 

oreover, the tutor is supposed to and books on diagnostic and remedial _ the 
have had considerable work in educa- teaching as well as for meeting | He 
tion and psychology. We have tried regularly with those under his care. _firs 
to use some students as tutors who He must hold conferences regularly ces: 
did not have training in education and_ with the subject-matter professor and ___ inte 
psychology, and we found that, while the professor of education as well. is 
such tutors may do well in the matter He needs such conferences to receive tha 
of pure drill in various subjects, they advice from the professors and also to. ess 
are not so capable in diagnosing keep them informed as to the progress _lasi 
difficulties and providing remedial of the students who are being tutored. | 1 
instruction. Asaresult, they cannot Again, the tutor must have time for . the 
do much to aid students to over- preparation for his tutoring work and ma 
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must plan in advance of each meeting 
as thoroughly as any teacher or 
perhaps even more so, for he has, in 
reality, problem cases with which to 
work. All of these things take time 
and thought, but we feel it is time 
well spent by the tutor from the 

int of view of his own education 
and training and that he should be 
given credit. 


MIMEOGRAPHED bulletin 

dealing with the enrollment and 
with the work of tutors is given to the 
instructors and to all students who are 
invited to tutor, so that each may 
have an idea of what the tutorial 
work is and what is expected of those 
who participate in it. The tutor is 
instructed to watch for evidences of 
low ability in reading, and he is 
advised to urge each student to 
make use of much oral and written 
expression. 

The tutor is urged to fortify him- 
self against the inertia which comes 
from failure complexes. He is assured 
that his most important and most 
dificult task is to secure the co- 
operation of his group of students. 
His first efforts, therefore, must be 
made in an attempt to sell himself and 
the tutoring work to the students. 
He must not be discouraged if his 
first efforts do not bring signal suc- 
cess however; the tutor who is 
intelligent, friendly, and who persists 
is almost always able to establish 
that relation of comradeship which is 
essential to the accomplishment of 
lasting benefits. 

The tutor keeps a careful record of 
the responses to the tutoring situation 
made by each member of his group. 
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These records form a part of the data 
which are used as bases of conferences 
with professors. Such data are also 
used in writing up case studies of the 
tutored students at the end of the 
semester. These case studies com- 
prise invaluable assistance to the 
deans and to members of the person- 
nel committee, and they are also used 
as cumulative data which are studied 
by succeeding tutors. 

The tutors submit abstracts of 
books and articles which they have 
read to secure actual assistance in 
their work as tutors. In general, the 
literature recommended deals with 
the maladjustments of college stu- 
dents and with the particular prob- 
lems of teaching and learning in the 
subject-matter field in which the 
tutor is working. These abstracts 
also form a part of the data which are 
studied by new tutors in their prepara- 
tion for tutoring work the following 
semester or year. 

Students are advised to seek tutor- 
ing help whenever their teachers or 
others believe they are in need of 
such assistance. The weaknesses or 
deficiencies of many of the students 
show up in the college-entrance tests 
taken during freshman week. Tests 
in English and mathematics as well as 
the American Council Psychological 
Examination have been administered 
to incoming Freshmen for the past 
several years. It has been found 
that the students who do poorly on 
these tests generally must be given 
some tutorial help if they are to 
succeed as college students. 

Sometimes subject-matter profes- 
sors give general survey tests in their 
subjects soon after the courses are 
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organized. Wherever this is done, it 
generally results in the discovery of 
students who are poorly equipped to 
do work at the college level and who 
will need special assistance if they 
are to be prevented from failure. 
There are, of course, other means 
by which students with deficiencies 
are discovered, and whenever and by 
whatever means they are found they 
are urged to seek tutorial assistance. 

The students take the work with- 
out credit for it is assumed that what 
they do with the help of the tutors is 
that which they should have done 
before entering college. The stu- 
dent’s shortcomings are not always 
due to his failure to do good work 
in high school. Sometimes he has not 
had the work in high school which 
the college assumes that he has had 
when he comes as a Freshman. For 
instance, quite often the student has 
had no grammar since he left the 
elementary school and but very little 
at that level of his training. Since 
several years have elapsed since his 
elementary-school experience, he may 
be ignorant of the most elementary 
phases of the subject, and as a result 
he finds the regular freshman English 
class almost meaningless. 

One student of good ability was un- 
able to make any significant progress 
in his regular English class. He was 
put into a tutoring group but seemed 
to profit little from his meetings with 
the tutor until the tutor used such 
sentences as “birds fly,” “dogs run,” 
and the like. Thereupon the student 
developed a “feeling of meaning”’ for 
nouns and verbs. Mastery of other 
parts of speech had to be built up 


from similar rudimentary beginnings. 
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After several weeks of such help the 
student could proceed without the 
tutor’s help. At the end of the year 
he was one of the best students 
in his class, and one of the most 
enthusiastic. 

In mathematics the student’s diffi 
culty is often a lack of understanding 
of the most elementary phases of 
processes. A failing student was 
found by the tutor to have a fairly 
good understanding of some phases 
of mathematics, but he was com. 
pletely ignorant of fractions. The 
tutor began working with the student 
on this phase of mathematics at a 
level which seemed ridiculously ele. 
mentary. But the tutors have found 
that a good philosophy to follow is to 
assume that the student knows noth- 
ing about a subject with which he is 
having trouble and to begin at that 
point. At the end of the year the 
student made a mark of 98 in his 
mathematics course. 

Of course the student’s difficulty 
is not always a lack of proper previous 
training. Quite often it is a matter of 
emotional maladjustment or social 
maladjustment for which the college 
generally, or some part of it, is to 
blame. In such cases the tutor may 
be able to get at the nature of the 
trouble more readily than a member 
of the faculty. He may be able to 
render some assistance himself, but 
if he cannot, he can at least refer the 
matter to a dean or to a member of 
the personnel committee for con- 
sideration and help. 


UTORING work has been done 
in most of the subjects taught in 
college. More of such work has been 
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done in mathematics and English 
and modern languages, however, than 
in any other subjects. In the natural 
sciences, chemistry has made the most 
use of tutors, and biology has made 
the least use. This is thought to be 
due not to anything inherent in the 
nature of these sciences but rather to 
the faith, or lack of faith, which 
the various professors have had in the 
validity of the tutoring work. Or, to 
put it another way, some professors 
have preferred to do their own 
tutoring directly rather than through 
the assistance of student tutors. 

Sometimes, a student is in need of 
tutoring in two or three or even more 
subjects. In such cases he is likely 
to become discouraged or disgruntled 
at having to spend so much of his 
time at such work. Time taken up 
in work with the tutor is deducted 
from that which he has available for 
his regular work. 

Again, the students and their pro- 
fessors often prefer to have the 
tutoring time spent in drilling on what 
has just been covered or preparing 
for the next lesson. The immediate 
results under such conditions may 
appear to be good, but the real intent 
of the tutoring work is not realized. 
The tutor is supposed to direct his 
efforts toward finding fundamental 
deficiencies due to earlier school 
experiences which have left the stu- 
dent incapacitated for his work and 
to assist him to overcome these 
handicaps, or the tutor’s task may 
be to discover fundamental difficulties 
and inadequacies in the learning 
processes used by the student and 
to help him remedy them so that he 
may become permanently self-direct- 
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ing. Of course, these two functions 
are closely related, but it is not always 
easy to keep the proper perspective 
relative to each of them. The diffi- 
culty is that of keeping the tutor alert 
to all aspects of his work and oppor- 
tunities. Mere drill can be carried 
on by any student who knows his 
subject-matter, but drill alone may 
stamp in the bad as well as the good. 
Sometimes the student who is tutored 
needs to learn how to make an 
entirely new attack on his learning 
problems, and drill alone cannot 
accomplish this. 


maladjustments of college 
students often are classified into 
three large classes: academic malad- 
justment, emotional maladjustment, 
and social maladjustment. To be 
sure, a student who lacks certain 
basic training which the college 
assumes he has had when he comes 
as a Freshman is academically mal- 
adjusted, and it is almost certain 
that he will become emotionally and 
socially maladjusted too. A student 
who is failing is not likely to have a 
desirable emotional attitude toward 
his teachers. If he works hard and 
fails, he may assume a wrong attitude 
toward his fellow students and believe 
that they are using unfair methods to 
succeed. Or he may attempt to meet 
the situation in another way which 
is likely to cause emotional malad- 
justment. He may himself resort to 
unfair methods to succeed. If he isa 
conscientious student, such a practice 
is almost sure to lead to emotional mal- 
adjustment. Social maladjustments 
may also have their origins in aca- 
demic maladjustment. If such is the 
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case, and we have evidence that it 
often is, the student does not need a 
psychiatrist to analyze and dissolve 
his Oedipus and Narcissus complexes 
which had their origin in overemo- 
tionalized early childhood. The diffi- 
culty is nearer at hand. What the 
student needs in such a case is help 
and an opportunity to learn some 
rather simple things which his pre- 
vious school experience did not teach 
him. If he does not have this 
information, he cannot succeed, and 
success in one’s major undertakings 
is necessary to a well-adjusted per- 
sonality. There are, of course, other 
causes of maladjustment in college, 
but this is a very potent one and the 
one for which search should first 
be made. 

The tutoring work has made it clear 
to us that there is a growing lack of 
articulation between the college and 
the high schools from which many 
of our students come. We have had 
to give tutoring assistance to at least 
one valedictorian from a large high 
school and to a number of other 
students of good ability and perhaps 
of good training for some things but 
not good preparation for college. In 
the presence of the lack of such 
articulation it is easy to blame the 
high schools, and it may be that they 
are truly to blame for some of the 
difficulty. But if they are, there is 
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little or nothing which the college 
can do about it. The high schools 
have at last thrown off the yoke of 
college domination, and they will not 
soon wear it again. Therefore, we 


must look to our own program, | 


When we do so, there seem to be two 
or three solutions to our problem, 
First, we can stop teaching certain 
things—grammar, for instance, or 
anything depending upon an under. 


standing of grammar; fractions or | 


anything depending on a knowledge 
of fractions. There are many who 
would advise us to stop teaching 
some of these subjects or else teach 
them in a different way from that in 
which they are now taught. Second, 
the college can begin at the beginning 
of whatever it teaches and run its 
own show and allow the high schools 
to do the same. There are at least 
some high-school principals who would 
thank us if we did this. Third, the 
college can carry on some system of 
tutoring students who need it. The 
last-mentioned method seems _ best 
adapted to the situation at the present 
time though some other may take its 
place later. Not all students need 
help in making a satisfactory transition 
from high school to college, and those 
who do differ in the amount and kind 
of help which they need. The tutor- 
ing system is flexible and to that 
extent, at least, it has merits. 

[Vol. VII, No. 9] 
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Anticipatory Examinations 


The report of the second series of 
studies on the articulation of high 
school and college, in which special 
consideration has been given to the 
superior student, has just been pub- 
lished by the University of Buffalo. 
These studies have been continued 
for five years by a grant from the 
General Education Board. The report 
is appearing in a series of pamphlets 
under the general editorial supervision 
of Edward S. Jones, director of per- 
sonnel research, University of Buffalo. 
Since the pages of the pamphlets are 
numbered consecutively, they eventu- 
ally will appear together in a single 
volume. ‘The titles of the pamphlets 
which have appeared with the names 
of the authors are: 


The Anticipatory Examination 
H.C. Mills and R. E. Eckert 


Articulation in English,..... M. E. Sarbaugh 
Academic Success of Various Age and 
Experience Groups.............. E. Strabel 


Patterns of High School Performance 
R. E. Eckert and H. C. Mills 
Studies in Academic Motivation M. E. Wagner 
Effect of Home Surroundings on Academic 
Achievement..............M. E. Sarbaugh 
Differences between High School and 
College in Methods of Instruction 
H. C. Mills 
The Significance of Curriculum Choice 
R. E. Eckert 
Reading Ability in High School and College 
M. E. Wagner 


These studies are devoted to the 
varied appraisal of a new time ex- 
amination—the anticipatory exami- 


nation—devised at the University of 
Buffalo in 1932. This examination 
of college level, rated by college 
standards, is open to high-school 
students entering the University who 
wish to receive university credit for 
certain accumulations of knowledge 
they may possess without further 
attendance upon classes. 

Four hundred eighty-four students 
have tried one or more of these 
pre-college tests during the four years 
of trial. These tests have attracted 
the better high-school students al- 
though the extent of superiority is 
not so marked as might have been 
expected. However, in every anti- 
cipatory examination, the students 
whose papers were rejected ranked 
lower in their graduating classes and 
received lower Regents’ marks in the 
subjects tested than did those who 
passed. 

The correlations between the two 
measures of high-school success—rank 
in the graduating class and Regents’ 
mark in the subject—and the anti- 
cipatory examination showed greatest 
precision of prediction in trigonometry 
and languages, while college algebra 
showed little relation. Miss Eckhart 
concludes in the first pamphlet that 


in so far as precision in measurement may 
be informed from correlation approaches 
alone, the three-hour anticipatory exami- 
nations apparently result in about the 
same accuracy in the evaluations of 
performance as a semester’s contact with 
the student. 
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The 780 examinations which have 
been given have been mainly a 
combination of discussion, problem, 
and short recall items. Mr. Jones’s 
comment regarding this fact is that 
the anticipatory examinations might, 
if the devisor wished, be objective 
in form.! 

Mr. Mills in the definitive dis- 
cussion in the first pamphlet says: 


. . . it would seem that [the anticipatory 
examination at] the University of Buffalo 
. . . has demonstrated its value as one 
means of eliminating overlapping in 
subject-matter between high school and 
college and of stimulating superior stu- 
dents to a level of work which is 
commensurate with their abilities. Ap- 
parently, there is considerable duplication 
of effort between the two institutions: 
the resulting inarticulation can be suc- 
cessfully overcome by a device of this 
nature. As it is continued, modifications 
looking toward less emphasis on the 
special examinations involved and more 
emphasis on mastery should be intro- 
duced; more attention, possibly, should 
be directed toward the accumulation of 
sufficient advance credit to shorten ma- 
terially the time required to secure the 
baccalaureate degree; but especially the 
plan should be brought to the attention 
of more superior students so that their 
time and energies may be utilized most 
efficiently. 


Miss Strabel finds that the under- 
aged student is just as successful in 
college as his schoolmates of equal 
scholastic ability, while the out-of- 
school students, “although reliably 
inferior in high-school attainment, 
have college records reliably superior 


1Jones, Edward S. “Examinations at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo,” Tests and Measurements in 
Higher Education. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. p. 101. 
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to that of the usual college entrant.” 
It seems advantageous for the student 
desirous of attending college to leave 
his mind to other things than school 
work for a time. Miss Strabel 
acknowledges that the students who 
return to college years after high- 
school graduation have strong desires 
for college work, and have no inten- 
tion of wasting either time or money, 


Improved Financial 
Conditions 


More than three hundred colleges 
and universities throughout the United 
States—more than 40 per cent of the 
institutions of the types concerned— 
have reported to the Office of Educa- 
tion, United States Department of the 
Interior, that the fiscal year 1935-36 
was financially a better one for them 
than 1933-34. 

A circular just distributed by the 
Office of Education, “College Receipts 
and Expenditures, 1935-36,” prepared 
by Henry G. Badger and Frederick J. 
Kelly, reveals that increases have 
ranged from 2.9 per cent in expendi- 
tures of 122 privately controlled 
universities, colleges and professional 
schools attended by white persons, 
to 26.2 per cent in receipts of two 
Negro teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools. The average increases for 
all institutions reporting are 12.6 per 
cent in receipts, including those for 
capital outlay, and 5.8 per cent in 
expenditures for instructional and 
general purposes only. 

The receipts in 296 institutions 
of higher learning increased from 
$111,360,054 in 1933-34 to $126,- 
428,401 in 1935-36. Expenditures 
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also showed an increase from $102,- 
381,557 to $108,330,656. 
Under receipts, the report of this 
survey lists student fees, endowment 
income, receipts from public sources, 
private gifts and grants, sales and 
services and miscellaneous receipts. 
Expenditures include general adminis- 
tration and expense, resident instruc- 
tion, organized research, extension, 
libraries, operation, and maintenance. 
Capital outlay expense is also shown. 


Ways of Improving 
Examinations 


In Test and Measurements in Higher 
Education, the proceedings of the In- 
titute for Administration Officers of 
Higher Institutions, three chapters 
are devoted to “the improvement 
of examinations” in each of three 
large universities. At Minnesota, 
Mr. Johnson says four methods are 
used: an organization involving an 
instructor, the counselor, and the 
examination assistants, whose pur- 
pose it is to construct the examina- 
tions; the second is the care or design 
with which the examinations are 
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improved; the third is the analysis 
of the findings; and the fourth, the 
research which follows. 

Mr. Tyler says that at Ohio State 
the methods of improving tests and 
examinations consist of the co-opera- 
tion of faculty members and test 
technicians on the four fundamental 
problems in testing techniques—de- 
fining the behavior to be tested, 
obtaining representative and adequate 
samples, securing an accurate and 
objective record of the student’s 
reactions, and appraising these re- 
actions by appropriate standards and 
in relevant units of measure. The 
co-operative attack improves exami- 
nations and stimulates the improve- 
ment of instruction. 

Mr. Richardson says that the im- 
provement of examinations at Chicago 
is contingent upon 


imaginative experimentation with new 
test forms and devices, improvement in 
handling examination results, critical 
analysis after examinations are given of 
strong and weak points. Finally, .. . it 
is important to continue research efforts 
to develop a rational science of education 
and psychological measurement. 
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Tae University of North Carolina 
has established a new Department of 
Dramatic Arts which was formerly a 
subdivision of the Department of 


English. 


Iw aw attempt to develop further its 
student dramatic organization, Dart- 
mouth College this year has arranged 
for a professional actress to play 
feminine lead parts in the plays which 
will be produced during the present 
year. 


tHe neighborhood of thirty col- 
leges and universities have established 
prizes for students’ libraries according 
to The Publishers’ Weekly of October 
17. The common amount of such 
prizes is $50. 


Tue new academic year opened at 
Smith College with two new dormi- 
tories available. Each will house 
sixty girls, thus carrying out the 
cottage plan of residence which the 
college has stressed. 


By tue will of the late Miss Marietta 
Comly, Ohio State University receives 
$200,000 for medical and surgical 
research. It is expected that an 
additional $100,000 will be forth- 
coming when the will is probated. 


A Frencu Hovse for students 
majoring in French language and 
literature has been established by 
Russell Sage College. The house will 


accommodate seventeen students, and 
only the French language will be 
spoken within its walls. 


Last year Rutgers University re- 
ceived $37,685 from the alumni, 
faculty, and undergraduates. The 
bulk of this total came from the 
alumni fund organized in 1934. 


The amount of $5,000 is to go to 
Yale University from the Joseph 
Horne Holmes Fund toward the de- 
velopment of undergraduate singing. 


Because of financial difficulties, Yale 
University has announced the closing 
of the University library on Sunday 
and after 6 p.m. Saturday. The Yale 
News has editorially observed that 
this arrangement gives official sanction 
to the out-of-town week end which 
has for years been a serious problem 
of Yale authorities. At the same 
time the editorial points out that 
educationally the closing of the library 
is “an unworkable imposition that 
must be removed at once.” 


Tre United Press on October 22 
reported the termination next June of 
Professor Jerome Davis’ contract with 
Yale University. Professor Davis, 
for the past eight or ten years, has 
been a member of the faculty of the 
Yale University Divinity School, and 
he is reported to be an avowed enemy 
of capitalism. The Student Council 
of the Divinity School is protesting 
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the action of the Yale Corporation, 
alleging it to be initiated by the 
opposition of the Corporation to 
Professor Davis’ economic views. 
President Angell, in denying this 
allegation, asserts that budgetary 
retrenchment has made this change 
necessary. 


Because of its inability to house all 
applicants for admission, Notre Dame 
University closed its application lists 
in the middle of August. The hun- 
dred students who are now living in 
residences off the campus will be 
moved to University buildings as fast 
as arrangements can be made. 


Tae Rotary Club of Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, is attempting to 
persuade the authorities of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina that young 
women residents of Chapel Hill should 
be admitted to the freshman and 
sophomore classes of the University. 
Petitions are being circulated by the 
Rotary Club members and by other 
city organizations which will soon be 
presented to the Board of Trustees. 
The University of North Carolina 
historically has admitted no women 
students. 


As parr of the freshman orientation 
program at Swarthmore College, stu- 
dents of this year have had their 
voices recorded on phonograph records 
which will be used for the analysis 
of speech difficulties. Correctional 
classes will be established so that all 
students in need of speech training 
may be given necessary instruction. 
Students with the more obvious 
defects will attend small voluntary 
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classes of four or five members each. 
Others will be put in larger sections. 
Among the most commonly discovered 
faults is bad voice placement, which 
the director of the program considers 
to be the most characteristic American 


speech fault. 


The 3zooth Anniversary Fund of 


Harvard University, President Conant 
reports, has been subscribed to a total 
of $2,774,972 by 8,881 individuals. 
Approximately $761,000 of this total 
has been subscribed without re- 
strictions, $524,000 specifically for 
the support of the University pro- 
fessorships, almost $1,000,000 for 
the endowment of Harvard national 
scholarships, and $492,000 for the 
encouragement of work in the physical 
sciences. 

President Conant reported three 
other gifts: $2,000,000 from the estate 
of Lucius N. Littauer for the support 
of instruction and research in public 
administration; $350,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation for dental re- 
search; and $250,000 for the estab- 
lishment of the “George Burgess 
Magrath Endowment for Legal Medi- 
cine.” These funds, together with 
a number of minor benefactions total 


$5,448,192. 


A croup of Yale students is planning 
to go to court in opposition to the 
City of New Haven on a tax problem. 
In 1935 the Connecticut General 
Assembly passed a statute requiring 
every resident of the state between 
the ages of twenty-one and sixty to 
pay $3 annually for Old Age Assist- 
ance. The tax is this year being 
imposed upon all Yale students over 
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twenty-one years of age, and it is 
against this arrangement that Yale 
students, especially in the Law School, 
are organizing. They point out that 
the great majority of Yale students 
are not residents of Connecticut, that 
they have no voice whatever in the 
administration of the tax, and that as 
citizens of other states they will in no 
way benefit from the tax. Further- 
more, they point out that the imposi- 
tion of the tax violates the traditional 
policy of states in allowing reciprocal 
privileges to non-residents. The case 
seems likely to go to the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut and will be of 
interest to educators because of similar 
problems which are likely to arise in 
other states. 


Tue New York Times reports the 
results of a recent survey made by 
the American Youth Commission in 
Pennsylvania with findings to the 
effect that “if brains were the sole 
criterion to entrance to college, our 
army of undergraduates would be 
60 per cent larger than it is today.” 
Studying twenty-three thousand typ- 
ical youths in Pennsylvania, the 
Commission discovered that out of 
every thousand, 172 go to college, 
while 174 others have the capacity 
of doing successful college work. 
Financial limitations seem to be the 
chief deterrent to their matriculation. 

The study also turned up the fact 
that of the 172 in each thousand 
who do attend college, only 105 are 
able to pass their courses and to 
remain there. This seems to imply 
that an appreciable percentage of the 
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students entering college are not 
intellectually equipped to do col. 
lege work, while a large number of 
students have the equipment but not 
the means. Summarizing his findings 
of the study, Mr. Harlan Updegraff, 
who conducted it observes that if the 
Pennsylvania findings are typical of 
the country, 28 per cent of secondary- 
school graduates are potential college 
material. 


Tue New York Times has reported 
the results of its investigation of 
college and university enrollments 
over the country. They report a net 
national gain of 6 per cent, subdivided 
as follows: Eastern institutions gain 
3-4 per cent; Middle Western and 
Western institutions gain 8.2 per 
cent; Southern institutions gain 8.2 
per cent. The largest reported gain 
is that of the University of Vermont 
which has increased its enrollment 
of 1,074 in 1935 to 1,290 in 1936, a 
net gain of 20.1 per cent. 

Other large increases are the fol- 
lowing: 


Per Cent 

American University... .. 15.8 
10.9 
Stevens Institute............... 9-3 
13-5 
16.7 
Randolph-Macon............... 13.6 
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High-School Seniors 


MASSIVE study of sixty-five 
A thousand members of the grad- 

uating class of the high schools 
of Ohio answers a number of ques- 
tions frequently raised by college 
administrators. The progressive Ohio 
College Association recorded the in- 
tentions and circumstances of Seniors 
with regard to college attendance and 
the material was worked up in the 
Toops statistical laboratory at Ohio 
State University. 

The study shows that in the spring 
of this graduation year approximately 
one third of the Seniors expected to 
enter college, one third did not 
intend to do so, and the other third 
was undecided. Allowing for opti- 
mism about the future, probably one 
third of the graduating classes of the 
state actually enrolled in the autumn. 

The high-school staff made pre- 
dictions about the success of the 
Seniors in college. Approximately 
one third were judged to be poor 
risks whose chances of success were 
doubtful, very doubtful, and almost 
certain to fail; one third would 
probably be successful; and the suc- 
cess of the other third was judged to 
be highly probable. 

Unfortunately, the third who ex- 
pected to attend college were not 
the third who were likely to succeed. 
Among the poor risks, Ig per cent 
indicated their intention to become 
college students and 30 per cent were 
undecided. Among the best risks 24 


per cent did not expect to attend, 
while 45 per cent were going and 31 
per cent were not certain. It would 
appear that probably a quarter of the 
poor risks would be in college in the 
autumn and about half of the brightest 
students would enroll. If there were 
some social plan by which the money 
necessary to aid the expected failures 
could be diverted to the use of the 
brightest who could not attend, society 
would be the gainer. 

Significant is the economic status 
of parents who send their children 
through high school. Of those students 
going to college two thirds will need 
to work for self-support. Of those 
who cannot go the percentage is 80 
and among the undecided 73 per cent. 
Roughly stated, three-quarters of all 
high-school students come from homes 
that cannot undertake a modest 
extra financial load. 

When a speaker looks out over his 
audience at Commencement time in 
high school, he is interested to know 
how may college graduates are among 
the parents assembled to watch their 
children graduate. In Ohio schools 
86 per cent of the Seniors are from 
homes in which neither parent has 
been a college student. Among the 
Seniors in families where both parents 
are college people 66 per cent expect 
to follow in their parents’ footsteps. 
Half of the Seniors with one parent 
who has attended college do not 
themselves expect to attend. 

College administrators will be inter- 
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ested to know the types of col- 
leges that are most popular with 
high-school Seniors in the spring of 
their graduation year. Fifty-three 
per cent prefer non-denominational 
institutions, 14 per cent prefer the 
denominational college, and 33 per 
cent have no preference. These fig- 
ures support the frequently expressed 
judgment of administrators that de- 
nominational ties are not strong 
influences in the selection of a college. 
Other factors are influential such as 
geographical convenience, the reputa- 
tion of the college, and the like. 

The independent liberal-arts college 
is interested in learning the status 
of the competition for high-school 
Seniors with the professional school. 
In Ohio, half the Seniors prefer a 
professional college, one quarter prefer 
the liberal-arts college, and the other 
quarter have no preference. Among 
those who expect to attend college 
the liberal-arts college has greater 
strength. While a quarter of the 
Seniors prefer this type of institution 
one third of those who are going to 
college prefer the liberal-arts institu- 
tion. It would be interesting to 
know the trend of these preferences 
over the years. 
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In general, this cross-section study 
reveals the typical high-school Senior 
(the median Senior) who expects to 
go to college as one who will probably 
succeed, will have about $300 a year 
available for college expenses, will 
have to work for self-support, is from 
a home in which both parents are 
living but have not attended college, 
has engaged in four or five school 
activities, has had no_ scholastic 
honors, prefers a non-denominational 
school and a professional college, near 
to his home. W.W.C 


Editor’s Notes 


In a Reporter item on page 391 of 
the Journat for October, reference 
was made to an extension of final 
examinations at Washington Uni- 
versity from a one-hour to a two-hour 
period. This should have read “the 
University of Washington.” 


The Assistant Editor regrets that 
in the November issue of the JourNAL, 
Mr. J. Wallace Page, author of “A 
New Approach to Chemistry,” was 
credited as Assistant Professor, Ohio 
State University. Mr. Page is an 
Associate Professor. 
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Relles-Letters 


Auma Mater: THe Goruic AGE OF THE 
AmERICAN COLLEGE, by Henry Seidel 
Canby. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1936. xilit+2S$9 pp. $2.50. 


A delightful and illuminating book, 
describing critically but always lovingly 
the American college of the period from 
about 1895 to 1914. 

The first chapter presents a charming 
picture and significant appraisal of a 
neglected sociological phenomenon, the 
college town. The second chapter, on 
“College Life” (in the days when col- 
lege students were “collegiate” without 
shame), does full justice to the exuber- 
ance, intensity, and youthful joy in 
living which student activities afforded; 
estimates that they provided go per cent 
of the effective education received— 
leaving a generous 10 per cent to the 
faculty and curriculum; and shows that 
the uncritical, strenuous competitiveness 
which was the prime characteristic of 
those activities constituted, in fact, just 
the education (or training) which the 
students of those days wanted and, in a 
sense, needed, and which parents and 
alumni approved, in that “it educated 
specifically for the harsh competitions of 
capitalism.”” Mr. Canby’s thesis is that 
this education was influential in deter- 
mining both the prowess and the short- 
comings of the class which now dominates 
the American scene. This chapter is the 
heart of the book. 

Later chapters deal with the pro- 
fessors, struggling, in the main fatilely, 
or abandoning the struggle, to bring 
some sweetness and light to their young 
barbarians at play; with the curriculum, 
weakened and messed up by the bank- 
ruptcy of the classics, by the invasion of 
science and specialized scholarship, and 
by its aloofness from current social 


reality; and with the puzzled loyalty and 
blindly potent generosity of alumni. 

Alma Mater is at once amusing and 
piquant delles-lettres and a valuable con- 
tribution to the educational and social 
history of an important period. It is 
especially good reading for college alumni 
of the classes from 1900 to 1918. 

Max McConn 
Lehigh University 


A Comprehensive Study 


Some Aspects or MANAGEMENT OF COL- 
LEGE ResipENCE HALts ror Women, 
by Grace M. Augustine. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Company, 1935. 
Vi+242 pp. $3.00. 


The author of this volume, an instructor 
in household arts at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, reports herein the 
results of a study made in 1931-32 of 
several problems entering into the man- 
agement of college residence halls for 
women. Approximately 389 institutions 
throughout the country co-operated in 
giving data from their experience, and 
the author brings these all together in 
chapters having to do with the permanent 
staff, student employees, house service, 
budgets, and co-operative houses. 

The volume includes significant data 
concerning menu planning and per capita 
labor and food costs for food service and 
for house service. It also includes impor- 
tant data concerning relative costs. 

To the reviewer’s knowledge no more 
comprehensive study of these manage- 
ment problems has to this day been 

ublished. The present volume suffers 
ecause of a lack of statement of objectives 
and poor writing in spots. In general, 
however, it must be recognized as the 
best that has been published on this topic. 
W. H. Cow.ey 
Ohio State University 
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A Survey or Co.tiece Surveys, by 
Francis Marion Heston. Lexington, 
Kentucky: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1934. [9]+229 pp. 


During the past twenty-five years 
several hundred surveys of higher educa- 
tional institutions have been made in 
the United States. This volume, a 
doctoral dissertation at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is essentially a detailed analysis 
of certain aspects of a selected group of 
about thirty of the published and manu- 
script reports—presumably fairly rep- 
resentative of the entire group. 

Chapter I, a iisensioal chapter, gives 


a brief sketch of the development of 


college and university surveys. It is of 
course impossible to do justice to such a 
subject in only 32 pages, but some idea 
of the principal events, causes, and 
trends is presented. Only incidental 
mention is made of the highly significant 
work of the Carnegie Foundation whose 
influence on the development of the 
survey movement in higher education 
has been so great. The date of founding 
of the Carnegie Foundation is erroneously 
given as 1916 (page 17); the date of the 
Act of Congress providing for a specialist 
in higher education (page 27) is in error; 
and the important Jones report on Negro 
education, published in 1917, is credited 
to 1907 (page 36). 

Chapter II is devoted to the principal 
purposes, assumptions, and values of 
surveys. It contains a good summary 
of general and specific values of college 
surveys. An example of inaccurate gen- 
eralization characteristic of some parts 
of the volume is the statement concerning 
the thirty surveys under consideration 
in this chapter that “practically all” 
are concerned with financial problems, 
although the table from which this 
conclusion is drawn shows only 19 whose 
purpose is financial (page 47). The 
characterization of less than two-thirds 
as “practically all” is rather a broad 
generalization for a scientific study. 

Chapter III is principally concerned 
with the listing of almost fifteen hundred 
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topics and subtopics treated in surveys 
drawn largely from six published and 
one manuscript survey report. Forty. 
four pages are devoted to the presentation 
of this detailed topical outline, with no 
evaluation or generalization except the 
brief statement that “it does indicate 
fairly accurately the extent to which the 
details of college problems are studied in 
the more intimate and comprehensive 
surveys” (page 62). The latter part of 
the chapter is concerned with a page and 
percentage analysis of seventeen surveys 
under seventeen topical headings. 

Chapter IV is the longest and most 
a rs in the book. It presents, under 
seventeen headings, “‘a summary of the 
findings of eighteen surveys, thus indi- 
cating how those who conduct surveys 

ropose to solve the major college prob- 
ems.” It thus constitutes, in effect, an 
effort to develop a brief monograph on 
college and university administration. 
Such a presentation, however, 1s neces- 
sarily limited by at least three factors: 
(1) the extent to which valid generaliza- 
tions regarding college administration can 
be made from specific recommendations 
designed for special conditions in a par- 
ticular institution; (2) the eighteen sample 
surveys chosen for analysis, concerning 
the aeacies and representative nature 
of which a number of pertinent questions 
might be raised; and (3) the necessity 
for rather sketchy treatment, resulting in 
the effort to consider adequately the 
library in four pages of physical educa- 
tion and athletics in three. The college 
administrator, however, bearing in mind 
these possible limitations, may find many 
pertinent and helpful suggestions in this 
chapter. No effort is made, in this 
chapter or elsewhere, to find to what 
extent the recommendations proved useful 
and were actually carried out in the 
specific institutions for which they were 
first made. 

Chapter V is a brief chapter devoted 
to a summary criticism, and proposals 
for improvements in surveys. Chief 
among the improvements suggested are 
the need for the measurement of intangl- 
bles, more attention to guidance matters, 
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and the development of techniques of 
continuous surveys. 

A general bibliography of 57 titles and 
a bibliography of 155 surveys, approxi- 
mately a third of them in oe 
form only, conclude the volume. The 
surveys are classified as “Outside Sur- 
veys, “Inside Surveys,” and “Surveys 
of Special Types or Phases.” Among 
the outside surveys, however, are listed 
several “inside” or self-surveys, including 
such well-known ones as the recent 
University of Chicago survey and that of 
Colorado State Teachers College. There 
is also no clear line of demarcation 
between the surveys listed in the first 
and third categories. There is no index. 

It is in such reference lists of surveys 
as these in the bibliography and those at 
the close of Chapter 1v that one naturally 
expects to find in a research study of this 

e a high degree of accuracy and 

iability. Unfortunately, this justifiable 
expectation is not realized in the volume 
under review. In these few pages of 
reference matter there are not only 
annoying variations of style, but numer- 
ous misspellings, inaccuracies, and incon- 
sistencies. Such errors and others which 
might be cited are difficult to excuse. 

Wa TER Crossy EELLS 
Stanford University 


Problems of English School Men 


Epucation or Topay, E. D. Laborde, 
editor. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press Department, Macmillan 
Company, 1936. xiit+176 pp. $3.00. 


This volume contains a series of lec- 
tures and addresses delivered in January, 
1935, at the Third Conference of Young 
Public School Masters at Harrow, Eng- 
land, by headmasters of English public 
schools, university professors, a doctor 
of medicine, a business man, a minister 
of the Gospel, and a former editor of the 
London Times. The topics range from 
the “Teaching of the Classics” and the 
“Writing of English at School and Else- 
where” to the “Psychology of the 
Post-War Boy,” “ Personal Religion,” and 
“The Modern Movement in Education.” 


The addresses indicate that the prob- 
lems which English school men are 
facing and those which are giving concern 
to the leaders of American education are 
essentially the same in scope and char- 
acter. They reveal, also, that the think- 
ing concerning these problems follows 
similar lines. The theme of the Con- 
ference was “education in an international 
world,”’ and the speakers agree that the 
curriculum should include the study of 
the problems of modern life in England 
and elsewhere, that the interests and 
needs of youth today must be more fully 
understood and met by the schools, and 
that students must learn to think critically 
and independently, avoiding catch phrases 
and ready-made opinions. As the editor 
of the volume points out, it is evident 
from reading the addresses that a revolu- 
tion has taken place in the thinking of 
English school men and practices have 
been markedly changed in many of the 
schools. Old academic forms have been 
loosened, and the needs of youth in a 
modern world are being faced realistically. 
It is gratifying to those American edu- 
cators who are seeking to make changes 
in our schools, which will enable them 
to serve our students better, to know that 
English school men are struggling with 
the same problem. 

The sharp contrast in the function of 
education in a democracy and its place 
in a totalitarian state is recognized by all 
of the speakers, and much emphasis is 
placed upon the responsibility of the 
school for the development of those 
qualities of character and attitudes of 
mind necessary in a democratic society. 
The only address not quite in keeping 
with the general spirit of the meeting 
was that given by an industrialist on 
leadership. His emphasis upon the neces- 
sity of training for business leadership in 
a fiercely competitive world to restore the 
dominance of English industry in the 
world’s markets seemed strange in a 
Conference on Education in an Inter- 
national World. 

The addresses are characterized by 
the restraint, fairness, urbanity, and 
balance characteristic of the thinking of 
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English educators. They are vigorously 
and constructively critical of the tradi- 
tional English public school, and the 
changes proposed and already made in 
some schools would surprise conservatives 
in this country. 

Witrorp M. Arkin 

Ohio State University 


Adult Education 


INTEGRATION OF ApuLT EpucaTion: A 
SocroLocicaL Pros_em, dy William H. 
Stacy. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. vii+148 pp. 
(Contributions to Education, No. 646.) 


After defining the terms “adult educa- 
tion” and “integration,” the author 
states his aims as: “to find... an 
inclusive social philosophy which can 
be used as a medium for integrating 
progress—a means of focusing attention 
upon the purposes adult educators have 
in common,” and “to consider questions 
that are involved in plans for organizing 
and co-ordinating the work of the agencies 
which are providing adult education.” 

Mr. Stacy’s primary interest in rural 
adult education is reflected in the lengthy 
history of rural adult education and in his 
stress upon the “Seven Great Arts,” 
proposed at a conference of the American 
Country Life Association and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, as an “inclusive 
social philosophy.” Using a combina- 
tion historical and opinion questionnaire 

rocedure, Mr. Stacy finds justification 
foe the belief that there is a need for an 
integrated program of adult education 
including both urban and rural people; 
that such a program depends on “a 
synthesis of che thought and aims of 
adult educators”; that state adult educa- 
tion councils should serve as the co-ordi- 
nating agencies; and that both individual 
satisfactions and the welfare of society 
should receive consideration. 

The reviewer feels that the author 
overemphasizes the community of inter- 
ests between the two groups and fails to 
consider seriously the many divergencies 
of interest. The fact that occupation 
and vocational interests are high for 
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both urban and rural groups appears 
less important for adult education than 
the fact that the characteristics of such 
interests are extremely different in the 
urban and rural areas. A much stronger 
case must be made and more promising 
procedures be proposed before urban 
adult education, typically offered by 
organizations financed largely by private 
funds and foundations, and he 8 adult 
education, typically under Federal support 
and control, are likely to be integrated 
into one unified program. 
L. R. ALDERMAN 
Director, Education Division, 
WPA 


ASSOCIATIONS MEETING DURING 
DECEMBER, 1936, AND THE 
EARLY MONTHS OF 1937 


American Accounting Association 
Chicago December 28-29 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 
Atlantic City 
December 28—January 2 
Denver June 21-26 
American Association of Dental Schools 
Baltimore March 15-17 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Dallas February 26-27 
American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism 
St. Louis December 30-January 1 
American Association of Schools of Professional 
Social Work 
St. Louis January 15-17 
American Association of Teachers of French 
Richmond December 31 
American Association of Teachers of German 


Richmond December 28-31 
American Association of Teachers of Italian 

Richmond December 29-31 
American Association of Teachers of 

Journalism 

St. Louis December 30-January 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 

Chapel Hill December 28 
American Association of University Professors 

Richmond December 28-29 
American Association of University Women 

Savannah March 15-19 
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American Chemical Society — Division of 
Chemical Education 


Chapel Hill April 12-15 

Rochester September 6-10 
American College Personnel Association 

New Orleans February 17-20 
American Council on Education 

Washington, D. C. May 7-8 
American Economic Association 

Chicago December 28-30 
American Educational Research Association 

New Orleans February 20-25 
American Historical Association 

Providence December 29-31 
American Library Association 

Chicago December 28-30 

New York June 21-26 
American Philological Association 

Chicago December 28~30 
American Physical Education Association 

New York April 21-24 
American Political Science Association 

Chicago December 28-30 
American Psychological Association 

Minneapolis September 1-4 
American Sociological Society 

Chicago December 28-30 
American Statistical Association 

Chicago December 28-30 


American Student Health Association 

Washington, D. C. December 28-31 
Association for Childhood Education 

San Antonio March 30-April 3 
Association of American Colleges 

Washington, D.C. January 14-15 
Association of American Geographers 

Syracuse December 31-January 2 
Association of American Law Schools 

Chicago December 29-31 
Botanical Society of America 

Atlantic City December 29-31 
College Physical Education Association 


New York December 28-29 
Geological Society of America 

Cincinnati December 29-31 
International Council of Religious Education 

Chicago February 5-13 
Linguistic Society of America 

Chicago December 28-30 


Mathematical Association of America 
Durham December 31—January 1 

Modern Language Association of America 
Richmond December 29-31 
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Music Teachers National Association 
Chicago December 28-30 
First National Conference on Educational 
Broadcasting 
Washington, D.C. December 10-12 
National Association for Research in Science 


Teaching 
New Orleans February 21-23 
National Association of Marketing Teachers 
Chicago December 28-30 


National Association of Teachers of Law in 
Collegiate Schools of Business 


Chicago December 28-30 
National Association of Schools of Music 

Chicago December 28-31 
National Association of Teachers of Speech 

St. Louis December 29-31 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 

New York December 28-30 
National Committee on Education by Radio 

New York January 18 


National Education Association 
Department of Superintendence 


New Orleans February 20-25 
Department of Teachers Colleges 

New Orleans February 19-20 
Summer Meeting 

Detroit June 27-July 1 


National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers 
Richmond December 28 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
New Orleans February 
Progressive Education Association 
St. Louis February 25-27 


An Induction Address 
HAROLD WILLIS DODDS 
[Continued from page 464] 


him to have been wasted. In exile, 
in a peasant village, he turned to the 
books and wisdom of the ages, and he 
thus expresses the relief and inspira- 
tion he found in that company: 


When evening comes, I return to the 
house, and I go into my study. Before I 
enter I take off my rough country dress, 
stained with mud; I put on my good robe, 
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and thus fittingly attired I enter into the 
assembly of men of old time. Welcomed 
by them I feed upon that food which is 
my true nourishment. ... I dare talk 
to them... of their kindness they 
answer me, and for the space of four 
hours I suffer no more; I forget all my 
injuries, I no longer fear poverty or 
death, I forget myself in them.! 

As the defeated statesman dis- 
covered from bitter experience so 
may we all of us engaged in education 
know of a truth that there is a 
kingdom of the mind which transcends 
material circumstances. And may 
we never fail to unfold its meaning 
to those under our care. 


N CONCLUSION may I say one 

word about young people and 
public affairs? It is trite but true 
to say that in the processes of the 
next generation popular government, 
now in eclipse in a large part of the 
civilized world, will be tested to the 
utmost. Democracy is always on 
trial. Our colonial forefathers had 
no illusions about it. They knew 
that it had failed before in the world’s 
history, and that it could easily fail 
again. They knew that education 
was the only sound basis of a repub- 
lican state and so, in the words of one 
colonial college charter, they formed 
“educational establishments” that 
our free institutions might endure. 

Has not the time arrived to refocus 
our attention upon this objective in 
education? The blunt fact is that 
our vaunted democracy must cleanse 
itself of certain noisome excrescences 


IMuir, D. Erskine. Machiavelli and His Times. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1936. p. 133. 
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if it is to fit itself to be an efficient 
instrument of social control. If de. 
mocracy is to survive, it must be 
a practical success. No _ beautiful 
theories regarding the delight and 
spiritual values of freedom will save it 
if it cannot perform the minimum ser- 
vices in a manner demanded by the 
times. The people love liberty but, 
as Mencken truthfully says, they put 
ham and cabbage first, and if they can- 
not get them under democracy they 
will transfer their affections and 
their spiritual values to other sys- 
tems. Most thoughtful people see 
the great gap between our political 
mores and the ideals which our mores 
might approach. The lag should be 
reduced. I know no method of doing 
it except by a spread of enlighten- 
ment. It is not a job of preaching 
that has to be done. It is a job of 
education. 

Our colleges and universities are 
about the last line of defense to the 
liberal faith in political affairs, the 
faith that enables one man to view 
another as of equal worth with him- 
self, that resists anti-intellectual and 
pagan standards for society which 
have seized so large a part of Europe. 
A liberal education should engender 
a liberal faith and an irrepressible 
hope. It is easy for young men today 
to feel that fate plays with crooked 
dice loaded against them. But it 1s 
the wail of the defeatist which cries 
that they face a future of diminish- 
ing opportunities. Civilization is not 
spiritually bankrupt. American youth 
may be perplexed, but they do not 
stand at the bleak end of a broken trail. 

[Vol. VII, No. 9] 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


Inthe Lay Magazines 


“More Pay for College Football Stars,” 
by John R. Tunis, American Mercury, 
1936. 

This year Yale sold the Atlantic 
Refining Company the exclusive rights 
to broadcast its football games. This, 
Mr. Tunis terms “a far-reaching step, 
the most forward step in American 
athletics in the past quarter century.” 
Yale University is admitting openly what 
has long been a fact: that college football 
is a racket. 

The author believes that there are 
some institutions which observe the real 
traditions of amateur sport, but there 
are many more that do not. And there- 
upon he classifies one hundred American 
colleges and universities into amateurs, 
semi-professionals, and professionals, ac- 
cording to their practices in athletics. 

Suppose each group kept itself? That 
would put an end to the disguises and 
subterfuges of the present situation. 
Such a step would make football in real- 
ity what we pretend it isn’t—“a tremen- 
dous business with tentacles over the whole 
educational world.” Such a step, how- 
ever, would be “intellectually honest and 
consistent with educational ideals.” In 
other words, let’s try a little logic. ‘Or is 
that asking too much?” asks Mr. Tunis. 


“A Reply to Professor Whitehead,” by 
Robert M. Hutchins, The Atlantic, 
November, 1936. 

Professor Whitehead’s article in the 
September Atlantic on the future of 
Harvard took for granted that the task 
o the universities is intellectual leader- 
ship; it began and ended by asking 
whether Harvard will fashion the intellect 
of the modern world as the University of 
Paris fashioned that of the Middle Ages. 
The medieval universities were intimately 
in touch with the life around them. 
But if celibacy is not for a university, if 
it must mate itself with action, then 
according to Mr. Hutchins, “the danger 
of the American universities is not 
celibacy, but polygamy. They are mated 
to so many different kinds of action that 


nothing but a few divorces can save them 
from the consequences of their ardor.” 
Mr. Hutchins does not oppose Mr. 
Whitehead’s belief that no subject is 
intrinsically trivial—if a Whitehead, or 
Socrates, or Plato is the teacher. With 
the majority of teachers, however, the 
irrelevant detail remains irrelevant, and 
the philosophy of education that regards 
all things as potentially of equal sig- 
nificance thus results in the presentation 
of miscellaneous dead facts. ith such a 
philosophy the danger is that the uni- 
versity may serve, not as an agent of 
unification, but as a mirror of chaos. 
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How Does the Remotest 
‘Earthquake 


Write Its Story with This Little Needle? 


THIS diagram of the seismograph, fully 
described in the New Merriam- 
Webster, explains how earth- / 


quakes are recorded. Hundreds 
of other illustrations and articles 
describe many kinds of scien- 
tific measuring instruments. 
You will find complete in- 
formation or thousands of 
subjects in 
he New 
Merriam- T. 
Webster. ¢4 
600,000 en- 
tries—122,000 
more than 
in any other 
dictionary 


EBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


3,350 pages 12,000 
om! | terms illustrated e Over 
13,000 biographical en- 
tries e 35,000 geograph- 
ical entries e Thousands 
of encyclopedic articles 
e@ Synonyms and anto- 
nyms. Write for free, il- 
lustrated pamphlet con- 
taining specimen pages, 
i color plates, and full in- 
formation. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield Mass. 
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“Fundamental progress,” according to 
Mr. Whitehead, “has to do with the 
reinterpretation of basic ideas.” But the 
author states that to advise reinterpreta- 
tionisnotenough. Such reinterpretation 
requires a technique and a method. 
Hence, Mr. Hutchins pleads for a return 
to the classics and the liberal arts—or 
some other contemporary substitutes for 
the disciplines they represented. 

Mr. Hutchins does not deny the rela- 
tionship of knowledge and action, but he 
would have the primary object of the 
course of study to give the student a 
grasp of the theory of the discipline—not 
mere familiarity with vocational practices 
but familiarity with principles. “A uni- 
versity experience could be the guide 
either to a professional career or to an 
enlightened life, or both.” 

Mr. Whitehead underlined the unity 
of knowledge and the consequent unity 
which should be aimed at in education. 
The medieval universities found order 
through theology; Mr. Hutchins proposes 
philosophy as the principle of order which 
will best serve contemporary needs. 

Mr. Whitehead had much to say con- 
cerning the distinction between certainty 
and probability, knowledge and opinion. 
That distinction Mr. Hutchins does not 
abandon. “Let us then enumerate the 
disciplines in which there is certainty 
and let us place them at the beginning of 
our curriculum.” The first result of such 
a program would be the reordering of the 
course of study; the second, reduction in 
the number of subjects; the third, alter- 
ation of content of courses 

In order to achieve these results, 
however, you must have a faculty which 
can distinguish knowledge from opinion 
because of having been trained in the 
liberal arts or their modern equivalent. 
Under such conditions we may have a 
unified university, one whose ideal is an 
understood diversity. “Such a univer- 
sity might be an agent of harmony and 
unification without suppressing the va- 

ant intellect or violating the claims of 

eedom. Such a university might in the 
modern world repeat the brilliant leader- 
ship of the University of Paris.” 
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Hours of labor and not a little publishing 
expense can be saved by knowing how 
to present statistical tabulations, 


Statistical 
Tables 


THEIR STRUCTURE AND USE 
By HELEN M. WALKER 


and 


WALTER N. DUROST 


This volume, written by two authorities 
in the field, throws considerable light on 
one of the most difficult problems of the 
research worker. In lucid and comprehensive 
detail this new book tells how to proceed in 
tabulating statistical data to save time and 
labor, and how to systematize the preparation 
of a report for publication. Drawing from a 
wide range of materials prepared by both 
novices and experts, the authors have selected 
specimens typical of a variety of prevailing 
faults. With each example of faulty tabula- 
tion, they offer a revised model showing the 
same material in improved form, with concise 
explanations of the principles of logic, clarity, 
and economy, underlying the specific remedies. 
Numerous examples of economical presenta- 
tions of statistical tables are given, emphasizing 
particularly those methods that will reduce 
publishing expense. Not only is such presen- 
tation advantageous to the compiler, but to the 
reader as well, since a simple, unencumbered 
style is as welcome in statistical matter as it 
is in text. 


76 pp. Cloth $1.60 
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